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BREAD—Y our Best and 
Cheapest Food 












The consistent dependability of I-H flours is 
based on an unaltered policy of milling only the 
wheats that give the kind of shop performance 
bakers expect and demand. The quality of I-H 
flours always stands out. That’s why so many 
bakers place their trust in I-H brands year after 
year. 
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Unitormity 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 


COOKIE KIN G—cookie and dough-up flour 


R KING—cracker sponge flour 


CRACKE 
— 100% soft wheat graham 


GRAHAM KING 


—_low viscosity flour 


PASTRY KING 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 





FAMILY FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE e 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 





All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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FOR ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS... 


Occident Powerful Royal Patent RUSSELL-MILLER 
Producer - Claro Occident 100% 

Sweet Loaf White Spray Whole Wheat 7 Flour 
American Beauty Sunburst Beacon ahd 


Kyrol Reliable Gold Heart MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINNESOTA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 





CANADIAN ae wear ~ MONARCH 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR | yeLsoNn CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL ere 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


a WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour giW WHE 4 

PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


ROLLED OATS 





























GR 
EAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | Py UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 











CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Pe Mans Co., Lientied 









Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal ORE USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 



















MASTERPIECE - 


SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





ENCORE 








Mitts A 





Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 


There’s a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


“W. J. JENNISON Co. 


MAin 8637 


T APPLETON, MINNESOTA 








CHOICE OF 


MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv ing 





Complete Grain 










Facilities for 


Members of 


Serving the All Leading 
Milling Trade —— Ex. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 














108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 





GEORGE 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


URBAN MILLING Co. °“FrS'> 











1158 Board of Trade 


1480 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK ®@_ ENID 


FORT WORTH . AMARILLO 

















POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
















To build a bread business you must 
have customers who come back day 
after day . . . and steady customers 
want the same high quality in every 
loaf they buy. POLAR BEAR flour 
has a fifty-year reputation for uniform 
top quality. 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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CCC Reports 
Export Sales 
WASHINGTON—Sales of Com- 


modity Credit Corp.-owned wheat for 
export as wheat or flour under the 
special export program announced in 
November, 1953, totaled 84,440,167 
bu. through Dec. 3, according to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. This 
is the total since the start of the 
program early in December, 1953. 

Included in the total were 70,699,- 
793 bu. as wheat and 13,740,374 bu. 
as wheat flour. 

Sales during the period Oct. 7-Dec. 
3, 1954, totaled 8,342,326 bu. (5,332,- 
723 bu. as wheat and 3,009,603 bu. as 
wheat flour). 

Under the special export program, 
CCC-owned wheat is offered for sale 
for export as wheat or wheat flour 
on the basis of allowances announc- 
ed each market day. Wheat or flour 
exported under this program is not 
eligible for registry or export pay- 
ment under the International Wheat 
Agreement. Sales of wheat for export 
as wheat are made in accordance 
with Commodity Stabilization Service 
announcements GR-261 and GR-212, 
and sales of wheat for export as 
wheat flour in accordance with an- 
nouncements GR-262 and GR-212. 


Reconcentration 


Plan Revised 


WASHINGTON The Grain & 
Feed Dealers National Assn. is re- 
vising a proposal that movement of 
Commodity Credit Corp. grain from 
country to terminal positions be ac- 
complished through the private trade 
rather than through the loading or- 
ders of government offices. 

Some objections from the trade 
were voiced when another plan was 
submitted to field groups in Octo- 
ber. The new revision will attempt 
to meet these objections insofar as 
practical, association officials said, 
and it will be reviewed within the 
trade before being resubmitted to the 
US. Department of Agriculture. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 

NEBRASKA MILL DIVIDEND 

OMAHA—Directors of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills, at their regular 
quarterly meeting Dec. 16, declared 
the regular 15¢ quarterly dividend. 
The dividend is to be payable Jan. 3 








to stockholders of record Dec. 24, 
1954. 

EARLY CLOSINGS 
The Kansas City and Chicago 


Boards of Trade and the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange will end trading at 
noon on Dec. 24 and Dec. 31 in ob- 
servance of holiday schedules. The 
New York Produce Exchange will 


close at 1 p.m. on those dates. 
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679-Million-Bu. Winter Wheat Crop 
Indicated for 1955; 14% Below ’54 


WASHINGTON — A 1955 winter 
wheat crop of 679 million bushels is 
indicated on the basis of Dec. 1 con- 
ditions and other factors, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture reports. 
A crop this size would be about 14% 
less than the 1954 crop of 791 million 
bushels. 

Seedings of winter wheat in the 
fall of 1954 are about 6% less than 
a year earlier and almost one fourth 
less than in the fall of 1952, the 
last time winter wheat was planted 
with the crop not under acreage al- 
lotments and marketing quotas. 

The indicated reduction in the 1955 
winter wheat crop reflects, in addi- 
tion to acreage allotments and mar- 
keting quotas, the unfavorable weath- 
er this fall in some of the winter 
wheat areas. For example, limited 
rainfall retarded growth in parts of 


Kansas. And in Texas, Colorado and 
Oklahoma—where one fourth of the 
total U.S. seeded acreage is located, 
dry weather hindered seeding, with 
some acreage still to be planted after 
Dec. 1. 

Meanwhile, USDA issued its final 
summary of 1954 crop production, in- 
dicating a total 1954 wheat crop of 
969,781,000 bu.—up about 10 million 
bushels from the November estimate. 
The gain from November was en- 
tirely in winter wheat, for which the 
estimate was boosted from 775,900,- 
000 bu. in November to 790,737,000 
bu. in December. 


Durum Estimate Cut 


The 1954 durum crop estimate was 
cut again in the final report, and 
total production this year was the 
smailest since separate estimates for 


USDA's Annual Summary of Production 


(in thousands) 
Acres harvested 


(in thousands) 
Production 





A verage Average 
Crop and unit 1943-52 1953 1954 1943-52 1953 1954 
Corn, all, bu 85,820 80,608 79,875 3,057,464 3,192,491 2,964,639 
Wheat, all, bu 66,025 67,661 53,712 1,121,506 1,169,484 969,781 
Winter, bu 46,716 46,820 38,636 $32,977 881,608 790,737 
All spring, bu 19,309 20,841 15,076 288,529 287,876 179,044 
Durum, bu 2,685 1,865 1,327 35,486 12,967 6,657 
Other spring, bu ° 16,724 18,976 13,749 253,044 274,909 173,487 
Oats, bu o* 39,526 39,217 42,151 1,316,359 1,209,458 
Soybeans for beans, bu 11,559 14,679 17,037 230,649 : 95 
Barley, bu. .... 10,960 8,586 12,994 274,955 
gg A eae 1,867 1,384 1,718 22,149 1.688 
Buckwheat, bu 352 175 149 6,027 ‘ 2.719 
Flaxseed, bu. . 3,996 4,456 5,663 37,232 36,668 41,634 
Rice, bags* ... eee 1,695 2,129 2,405 37,022 52,607 58,853 
Sorghum grain, bu 7,254 6,150 10,764 134,600 109,353 204,087 
Sorghum forage, tons** 6,615 6,266 6,831 7,672 6,191 6,431 
Sorghum silage, tons*** 701 979 1,185 4,319 6,912 6,890 
Cotton, lint, bales 21,823 24,341 19,187 12,448 16,465 13,569 
Cottonseed, tons oe cove 5,054 6,748 5,568 
Hay, all, tons 74,629 73,996 72,770 101,959 105,530 104,380 
Hay, wild, tons 14,541 14,67 13,501 12,423 11,94 10,184 
*Bags of 100 Ib. **Dry weight. ***Green weight 
Winter Wheat and Rye—Dec. 1, 1954 
Crops of Crop of Crop of Crop of 
Item 1943-52 1953 1954 1955°* 
WINTER WHEAT 
Acreage seeded for all purposes (1,000 acres) 53,070 56,998 56,084 43,442 
Yield per seeded acre (bu.) I Te 15.7 15.5 7.2 15.6 
Production (1,000 bu.) os . $32,977 881,608 790,737 679,137 
Seedings as per cent of previous year 100.5 80.9 94.3 
Not harvested for grain (%) .... 11.9 17.9 16.2 17.3 
RYE: 
Acreage seeded for all purposes (1,000 acres) 3,831 3,323 4,023 6,052 
Seedings as per cent of previous year........ 106.3 121.1 1256.6 
Condition Dec. 1 (%) . 86 67 78 a5 


*indicated Dec. 1, 1954. 


this crop were started in 1919. P.o 
duction is estimated at only 5,557 000 
bu. compared with the 1953 crop of 
12,967,000 bu. and the average of 
35,486,000 bu. This is the third year 
of relatively low durum output. The 
small crop is attributed to less acre- 
age and sharply lower yields because 
of rust and drouth. Acreage cuts 
have been sharp because of the 
threat of rust. 

Production of spring wheat other 
than durum in 1954 is estimated at 
173,487,000 bu.—down about 2 mil- 
lion bushels from the November es- 
timate. The crop is the smallest in 
15 years. 

The final rye estimate was 23,688,- 
000 bu., a little larger than the No- 
vember estimate. 

Regarding 1955 winter wheat pro- 
duction, USDA reported that total 
seedings of winter wheat for all pur- 
poses this fall are estimated at 43.4 
million acres—2.6 million acres less 
than in the fall of 1953 and 9.6 mil- 
lion less than the 1943-52 average. 

The 1955 winter wheat estimate 
of 679 million bushels is, of course, 
hedged as USDA points out that 
weather conditions between Dec. 1 
and harvest time exert considerable 
influence on the final outturn. The 
current forecast assumes normal 
weather for the remainder of the 
crop season. In the last 19 years, the 
average change in the production es- 
timate from Dec. 1 to harvest has 
been 118 million bushels. For the 
1954 crop, production exceeded the 
Dec. 1, 1953, forecast by 41 million 
bushels. 

Rye Condition 

Rye acreage sown for all purposes 
in the fall of 1954 is the largest in 
12 years and one fourth larger than 
in the fall of 1953. The total is esti- 
mated at 5,052,000 acres. The in- 
crease in seeded acreage is due to 
reduced wheat acreage allotments 
and the increased need for rye as 
supplemental pasture in areas with 

(Continued on page 28) 





Price, Market Development Vital 
In Boosting Far Eastern Sales 


WASHINGTON Selling U.S. 
grain and grain products in the Far 
East is largely a matter of price and 
market development, according to 
E. O. Pollock, grain marketing spe- 
cialist of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, who has just returned from a 
two-months survey of potentialities 
for expanding U.S. sales of such prod- 
ucts in that area. 

Mr. Pollock was accompanied on 
the trip by Gordon P. Boals, director, 
export program, Millers National 
Federation, Washington, D.C., and 
Richard K. Baum, executive secre- 
tary, the Oregon Wheat Growers 
League, Pendleton, Ore, Each of these 
will report separately to his respec- 
tive organization. 

During the course of his investi- 
gations, Mr. Pollock devoted special 
attention to the consumer demand 
for products made from wheat, and 
to steps which need to be taken to 
encourage increased consumption of 
wheat and wheat flour. 

The areas visited included Japan, 


India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Ceylon, 
the Philippines and Hong Kong. Al- 
most everywhere in that area food 
and agriculture officials are striving 
to make their countries more self- 
sufficient for food, says Mr. Pollock. 

He expresses the opinion, however, 
that this will not be easy to accom- 
plish since production cannot be ex- 
panded rapidly enough to keep pace 
with the needs of the increasing popu- 
lation. Supplementary grains, there- 
fore, will have to be imported. Po- 
tentially, says Mr. Pollock, Asiatic 
countries offer a large export outlet 
for United States grain and grain 
products. The greatest obstacles to 
the development of expanding outlets 
are a shortage of dollars and a gener- 
al lack of buying power. Throughout 
a large part of Asia, per capita in- 
come does not exceed $50 per annum, 
says Mr. Pollock. 


Exports to Area Rise 


Total exports of wheat and wheat 
flour from the U.S. to the areas 


visited by Mr. Pollock amounted to 


76 million bushels in terms of wheat 
equivalent during 1953-54 compared 
with 59.9 million bushels in 1952-53. 
The survey revealed that U.S. wheat 
is definitely competitive in quality 
with wheats from other sources of 
supply, but that we are failing to 
meet price competition in mest cases. 

It aiso revealed that the inaugura- 
tion and adoption of market develop- 
ment and educational programs 
aimed at emphasizing the value of 
grains in the diet and the various 
forms in which they can be used in 
menus would go a long way towards 
expanding the consumption of grain 
and flour in virtually all of the areas 
visited. Foliowing is a summarization 
of Mr. Pollock's findings and recom- 
mendations. 


Rice the Big Favorite 


Notwithstanding the increased use 
of other grain and grain products in 
the diets of Far Eastern people in 
recent years, rice still is and undoubt- 
edly will continue to be the principal 


(Continued on page 16) 
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KANSAS CITY Net profit of 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., for the 
six months ending Nov. 30 amounted 
to $448,290, it was reported this week 
by M. F. Mulroy, president, 

This figure compares with $75,503 
earned in the similar period of last 
year. 

Net income of the company for the 
full year ended last May 31 amounted 
to $227,372, including income tax re- 
covery 

In his report this week, Mr. Mulroy 
also indicated a substantial improve- 
ment in the net working capital po- 
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Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Shows $448,290 Mid-Year Net 


sition of the company. At the end c’ 
the Nov. 30 period, net working capi- 
tal totaled $3,326,399 after deducting 
a payment due Aug. 15, 1955, of $125,- 
000 on the first mortgage. This com- 
pares with net working capital of 
$580,545 as of Nov. 30, 1953, an im- 
provement of more than $2,700,000 in 
the past twelve months. 

At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee at the general offices of the 
company in Kansas City last week, 
Mr. Mulroy reported that the com- 
pany’s business continues to improve 
with the prospects favorable for all 
phases of the firm’s operations. 





George E. Swarbreck Transfers to 
Northwestern Miller Home Office 


MINNEAPOLIS—George E. Swar- 
breck, manager of the foreign branch 
office of the Miller Publishing Co., in 
Toronto will be transferred Feb. 1, 
1955, to the home office of the com- 
pany in Minneapolis, where he will 
become an associate editor of The 
Northwestern Miller and at the same 
time continue to direct the company’s 
business and editorial affairs in Can- 
ada and overseas markets. 

Announcing the assignment, Har- 
vey E&. Yantis, president of The 
Miller Publishing Company, stated: 
“We believe Mr. Swarbreck’s wide 
knowledge of the flour, grain, feed 
and baking trades of the U.S., Can- 
ada and other countries can be made 
more effective in serving these trades 
by the transfer to Minneapolis, where 
all the company’s editorial and re- 
search facilities will be directly avail- 
able to him. He is expected, at the 
same time, to make a notable con- 
tribution to those facilities. The com- 
pany by no means is withdrawing its 
interest from the Canadian and over- 
seas field to which it has given inti- 
mate attention for approximately 
half a century. On the contrary, we 
shall give inereased attention to all 
those areas of the world which figure 
in the foreign trade of this country 
and Canada, This trade, always vast- 
ly important to the economy of the 
North American continent, promises 
to be of increasing importance in the 
mareh of international events, and 


it is our purpose to remain usefully 
in step with all that concerns this 








George E. Swarbreck 


area of the international economy.” 

Mr. Swarbreck’s associates on the 
editorial staff of The Northwestern 
Miller will include all the present 
personnel, He will also serve, in vari- 
ous capacities, the four other journals 
published by the Miller Publishing 
Co. — The American Baker, Feed- 
stuffs, Milling Production and Crop- 
life. 

Mr. Swarbreck has spent the whole 
of his business life on the journalistic 
and advertising sides of the flour, 
grain, feed and baking trades. In 
1937 he joined the staff of a group 
of London trade associations — the 
National Association of Corn and 
Agricultural Merchants, the Agricul- 
tural Seed Trade Assn, and Agricul- 
tural Machinery Dealers Assn.—and 
was concerned with the production 
of the association’s trade papers and 
with the organization of conventions 
and branches in various parts of the 
British Isles. 

Upon the outbreak of the European 
war in 1939 he was assigned to the 
trade staff of the Ministry of Food, 


(Continued on page 26) 


Paul M. Petersen 


Paul M. Petersen 
Heads International 


Bakery Flour Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe Internation- 
al Milling Co. announces that Paul 
M. Petersen, vice president and di- 
rector, is taking charge of all bakery 
flour sales of the company, in addi- 
tion to his present responsibility as 
general manager of the durum di- 
vision. The announcement was made 
by John Tatam, vice president in 
charge of all sales of the company. 

Mr. Petersen came to International 
Milling Co. in charge of the durum 
division when that company bought 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc. in 1946. 
He started with Capital in 1926 and 
after holding various positions with 
that company, he rose to the presi- 


dency. 
He was elected to the board of 
directors of International in 1950 


and was made vice president in 1952. 





Standard Milling Co. Shows . 
Increased 6-Month Profit 


KANSAS CITY — The Standard 
Milling Co., Kansas City, shows prof- 
its from operations, before taxes, of 
$774,000 for the six months ended 
November 30, Paul Uhlmann, presi- 
dent of the milling and grain com- 
pany reported this week. This figure 
compares with a six-months’ profit 
figure of $535,000 for the first six 
months of the previous year and a 
loss of $272,000 for the first six 
months two years ago. 

Mr. Uhlmann said that all divisions 
of the company are now operating 
profitably. 


During the period ended Nov. 30, 
the Standard Milling Co. completely 
dismantled and disposed of the mill- 
ing machinery and equipment in its 
Minneapolis mill. After provision for 
the loss resulting from this operation, 
the company showed a net profit 
after taxes and depreciation of $348,- 
000 for the six months period. 

Net sales for the period were $10,- 
129,792. 

Details of the profit and loss state- 
ment announced this week are as 
follows: 


Standard Milling Co. 


June 1 to Nov, 30, 1954 


Income from Sale of Goods and Services $10,129,792 
Coat of Goods and Services 8,311,039 
Grosa Profit ....... $ 1,818 753 
Selling, Advertising and Administration Expense ‘ 892,279 
Profit from Operations $ 9 17 
Deductions from Income 13,199 
Profit Before Depreciation and Special Items $ 833 27 
Less Depreciation . 1151 
Profit Before Special Items $ 4,124 
Lesa; Special Charges including loss on disposition of Minneapolis Mill 
Machinery and Equipment Idle Plant-——Kansas City 9,829 
Net Profit Before Federal Income Tax $ 40 87 
*Provision for Federal Income Tax . 000 
Profit for the Period $ 48,872 


*After recognition of carry-forward 


eredit from prior years 
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Larabee Flour Mills 
Dinner Honors 3 
Retiring Employees 


KANSAS CITY — The retirement 
of three long-time employees of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
was announced last week. Louis J. 
Flora, manager of millfeed sales, 
E. H. Tipton, traffic manager, and 
Miss Ann Weber, a member of the 
traffic department, were honored by 
company and fellow employees at a 
dinner at the Continental Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Dec. 16. Their retirements 
will become effective Jan. 1. 

Mr. Flora first joined the Larabee 
firm in 1921 in the flour sales de- 
partment after three years with two 
other southwestern mills. He later 
joined the Kansas Flour Mills Co. for 
two years and in 1933 was appointed 
regional manager at Kansas City for 
the Millers Code Authority under the 
National Recovery Administration. 

When the NRA codes were dropped 
in 1936 he returned to the Larabee 
company as millfeed sales manager 
and continued in that capacity for 
the past 18 years. 

Mr. Tipton became associated with 
the Larabee firm in 1926 as traffic 
manager and has continued in that 
capacity since. He previously served 
with the Kansas City Board of Trade 
and Kansas City Southern Railroad. 
Miss Weber joined Larabee as a 
traffic clerk in 1926. 

The Larabee millfeed sales will be 
handled henceforth by L. D. Comp- 
ton, who has been assistant to Mr. 
Flora for about nine months. A gradu- 
ate of the Kansas State College de- 
partment of milling industry in ad- 
ministration, Mr. Compton joined 
Larabee upon his graduation in 1950. 
After time out for a two-year Army 
service, he became an assistant at 
the firm’s bulk flour storage unit in 
Kansas City and later was put in 
charge of the company’s warehouse 
at Hutchinson. 

Stanley Hilliard will succeed Mr. 
Tipton as traffic manager. He was 
transferred to Kansas City from the 
Minneapolis offices of the company 
about two years ago. 

About 60 employees of the com- 
pany were present at the testimonial 
dinner. Out-of-town guests included 
Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; S. S. Adair, vice presi- 
dent; Roger F. Blessing, vice presi- 
dent; W. O. Foelker, comptroller; 
Paul D. Kingsley, manager of the 
millfeed department, all from Minne- 
apolis, and Frank Kerr, traffic man- 
ager, and Clyde Carver, superinten- 
dent, from St. Joseph, Mo. 

Others who attended were John 
Rich, Glenn Hilts, Russell Norvell and 
John McCarthy, former associates in 
Kansas City, who retired recently. 
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Bakers Courtesy Club 
Holds Christmas Party 


CHICAGO—Members of the Bak- 
ers Courtesy Club of Chicago held 
their annual Christmas dinner party 
in the Bal Tabarin Room of the Hotel 
Sherman the evening of Dec. 16. 

Attendance of 130 members and 
guests participated in the usual tur- 
key raffle, a sumptuous six - course 
dinner and the drawing of a wide 
variety of door prizes. 

A. M. Bornhofen, second vice presi- 
dent, presided in the absence of 
Lloyd R. Wolfe, president, who was 
unable to attend because of illness. 
It all added up to an evening of fun 
and Christmas spirit. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


November Flour Output 


Below Total in October, 
Up From Year Earlier 


U.S. wheat flour production in No- 
vember totaled 19,290,300 sacks, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 918,600 sacks a day 
during the 21-working-day month. 

Total November production de- 
clined 2% from the October total 
of 19,689,000 sacks. On a daily av- 
erage basis, November production 
was also down 2% from October, 
when the average was 938,000 sacks. 

Total November production last 
year was 17,972,000 sacks. The total 
for November this year represents 
an increase of 7.3%. The daily av- 
erage for November this year, how- 
ever, was up only 2.1% from a year 
earlier, when the average was 
899,000 sacks. The difference in per- 
centages is explained by a difference 
in numbers of working days. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of flour production is derived from 
reports received from mills in prin- 
cipal production centers and regions 
which are believed to account for 
approximately 75% of the total U.S. 
output. 

Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for an output 
of 14,409,900 sacks in November. 
That figure was adjusted to reflect 
100% of the U.S. production, with 
the resulting estimate of 19,290,300 
sacks. The daily average production 
figure of 918,600 sacks was obtained 
by dividing the calendar month total 
by 21, the number of working days 
in the month, 

As shown on the accompanying 
chart, the decrease in daily average 
output from October to November 
this year was in line with the 1953 


erage shows a slight increase from 
October to November. 

The three biggest production cen- 
ters—Buffalo, Minneapolis and Kan- 
sas City—showed gains in daily av- 
erage output in November as com- 
pared with October, but elsewhere 
there generally was at least some 
decline. 

The Minneapolis daily average pro- 
duction for November was 50,600 
sacks, up 3,500 sacks, or 7.4%, from 
the October figure of 47,100 sacks. 

The Kansas City output on a daily 
average basis was 52,500 sacks, rep- 
resenting an increase of 1,100 sacks, 
or 2.1%, from the October average 
of 51,400 sacks. 

Daily average production at Buf- 
falo in November was 123,300 sacks. 
This represents an increase of 8,700 
sacks, or 7.6%, from the October 
average of 114,600 sacks. 

Interior Northwest mills reporting 
to the Miller had a daily average 
production of 94,500 sacks in No- 
vember—down 3,300 sacks, or 3.3% 
from the October average of 97,800 
sacks. 

For the Northwest as a whole— 
Minneapolis plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—-the November 
average was 145,100 sacks. This rep- 
resented little change from the Oc- 
tober average of 144,900 sacks. 


Southwest Output 
Wheat flour mills in the inter‘or 
Southwest reporting to the Miller 
produced at a daily average rate of 
191,400 sacks in November. This 
figure was 8,400 sacks, or 4.2%, below 
the October average of 199,800 sacks. 


MILLER 


ll 


U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR NOVEMBER, 1954 


(Figures f = Kansas City and Minneapolis 
justed cctimentes. for the S ore based on reports from mills which are believed to account 


for approximately 74% of the total 


ea eee eee eee 
Interior Northwest 
NORTHWEST 


Kansas City 
Interior 


SOUTHWEST 
BUFFALO 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST .... 


TOTALS 
Percent of U.S. Total 


ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. 
AVERAGE PER DAY 
*Indicates actual census total. 
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Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily av- 
erage production in November was 
243,900 sacks, which represents a de- 
crease of 7,300 sacks, or 2.9%, from 
the October average of 251,200 sacks. 

Mills in the central and south- 
eastern states which report produc- 
tion to The Northwestern Miller had 
a daily average of 112,600 sacks in 
November—down 7,000 sacks, or 
5.8%, from the average in October 
of 119,600 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which 
report production figures to the 
Miller turned out wheat flour in No- 
vember at a daily average rate of 
61,200 sacks. This represented a de- 
cline of 1,500 sacks, or 2.4%, from 
the October average of 62,700 sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and regions are 
shown the accompanying table. The 
daily average trend for calendar 
years is shown in the chart below. 
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NEW ELEVATOR OPENS 
KISMET, KANSAS—A 350,000-bu. 
elevator has been opened in Kismet, 
Kansas, by the Plains Equity Ex- 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT — Daily average flour pro- 
duction in November has been estimated by The North- 
western Miller at 918,600 sacks, As shown on the chart, 
this was below the October average but was above the 
average for November last year. The decline from Oc- 


tober to November this year was in line with the pattern 
in 19538, when there also was a decrease. However, on the 
average in the years 1944-53, there was a slight increase 
shown in daily average output between October and No- 
vember. 





Nov., Oct., Nov., 
1954 1954 1953 
1,063,600 989,500 1,067,000 
1,985,100 2,055,000 1,956,600 
3,048,700 3,044,500 3,023,600 
1,101,900 1,080,000 1,080,200 
4,020,400 4,196,500 3,852,000 
5,122,300 5,276,500 4,932,200 
2,588,500 2,406,700 2,301,600 
2,364,800 2,510,900 2,180,500 
1,285,700 1,316,700 1,123,100 
14,409,900 14,555,400 13,560,900 

74.7 73.9 75.4 
19,290,300 19,689,000* 17,972,000* 
918,600 938,000* 899,000* 


Census Bureau Reports 
October Flour Output 


WASHINGTON The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in October at 19,689,000 
sacks, with a daily average output 
of 938,000 sacks. The average produc- 
tion in September was 940,000 sacks, 
and in October last year it was 945,- 
000 sacks, 

(The Northwestern Miller, in its 
Nov. 16 issue, estimated October pro- 
duction at 19,689,000 sacks, which 
was within 14%% of the subsequent 
Census estimate.) 

Wheat flour mills in October oper- 
ated at 88% of capacity, compared 
with 88.2% the previous month and 
88.3% in October, 1953. 

Flour mills ground 45,805,000 bu. 
wheat in October. This compares with 
45,846,000 bu. the previous month, 

Wheat offal output in October was 
estimated at 397,713 tons. This com- 
pares with 397,086 tons in September 
and 424,380 tons in October last year. 

Rye flour production in October 
was estimated at 197,000 sacks com- 
pared with 190,000 sacks in Septem- 
ber and 189,000 sacks in October, 
1953. Rye grindings in October were 
estimated at 444,000 bu., and 2,383 
tons of rye offal were produced. 

The Bureau of the Census flour pro- 
duction figures represent the output 
of all commercial mills in the U.S. 
About 97% of the totals are reported 
by the 375 largest mills, with the 
balance estimated. 


Wheat Flour Production, by States* 
October and September, 1054 


(thousand sacks) 


October, Beptember, 


State 1954 1954 
California 498 514 
Colorado . 313 348 
Illinois ° 1,270 1,306 
Indiana 279 245 
lowa os 346 364 
Kansas 2,632 2,600 
Michigan 605 490 
Minnesota 2,336 2,394 
Missouri 1,563 1,697 
Montana 309 330 
Nebraska 561 568 
New York 2,645 2,499 
North Dakota 206 290 
Ohio 979 B64 
Oklahoma 838 e14 
Oregon 507 620 
Texas 1,018 943 
Utah 430 446 
Washington 877 820 
Other states 1,789 1,781 

Total 19,689 19,733 

*Data are estimated, based on reporta 


from mills with a daily capacity of over 
400 sacks, Ketimates are 
states in which the mille reporting each 
month accounted for more than 90% of 
the total production during 1660 


shown only for 
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KANSAS EXPANSION 

ULYSSES, KANSAS —- Expansion 
of storage to one million bushels of 
grain is the goal of the Ulysses (Kan- 
sas) Co-Operative Oil & Supply Co. 
The company has embarked on a 
major expansion program for three 
of its elevators in Grant County. 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The latest com- 
parative analysis of International 
Wheat Agreement purchases of wheat 


and flour by importing nations of 
the pact shows that for the most 
part these importers are buying 


earlier this year in quantities in ex- 
cess of purchases at the nearest re- 
porting date of the 1953-54 crop 
year. 

Here is a brief digest of these 
purchases from the U.S. and Canada. 

During the 1953-54 crop year for 
the period ending Nov. 10, 1953, total 
U.S. sales of wheat and wheat flour 
in terms of metric tons amounted to 
1,207,400. Of this total 284,100 metric 
tons consisted of flour wheat equiv- 
alent or about 22% of the total sales 
through this reporting period. 

In the 1954-55 crop year for a 
period ending Dec. 10, 1954 total U.S. 
sales amounted to 1,734,300 metric 
tons of wheat and wheat flour of 
which 343,500 metric tons consisted 
of wheat flour, wheat equivalent or 
roughly 20% of this total. 

The Canadian sales pattern for the 
IWA 1953-54 crop year discloses that 
through Nov. 10, 1953, sales of wheat 
and wheat flour in metric tons 
amounted to 1,014,000, of which 111,- 
600 metric tons was in terms of flour 
or about 11% of the total. 

The Canadian sales account for 
the current IWA crop year is report- 
ed by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture as total wheat and wheat 
flour in metric tons through Dec. 
10, 1954, at 2,087,000, of which 169,- 
100 metric tons was flour as wheat 
equivalent. The flour share of the 
total Canadian volume for this crop 
year is approximately 8% of the 
total 

The sales pattern of both nations 
reveals sharply earlier buying for 
the most part by wheat and flour 
importing nations, plus the reappear- 
ance of such nations as India on the 
purchasing end. 

On the U.S. sales ledger for this 
reporting period, new customers are 
found in sales of wheat to Ireland 
and sharply inereased sales to Bel- 
gium, which in the past has pri- 
marily been a Canadian customer for 
the bread grain. 

German purchases of wheat both 
from Canada and the U.S. are up 
sharply from last year with the big- 
west advance shown in its taking of 
wheat from the U.S. 

Netherlands over-all purchases un- 
der the pact from the U.S. are up 
nearly three-quarters from the 1953- 
54 crop year with flour purchases up 
to this reporting period nearly double 
last year. 

Philippine flour buying from the 
U.S. has advanced over last year but 
at the same time Canada has more 
sharply increased its share of the 
flour business in this market. 

At USDA headquarters here there 
does not seem to be any adcquate 
explanation for the earlier buying 
this year over last, but there is a 
suspicion that wheat obtained by 
U.S. exporters through barter ar- 
rangements may account for part of 
the wheat sales increase. Wheat ob- 
tained by exporters through barter 
deals involving Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat is only eligible for ex- 
port under IWA sales and since it is 
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Early Buying of Wheat, Flour under 
IWA Noted; U.S. Finds New Customers 


suspected that frequently this wheat 
represents a cost to the exporters 
possibly more favorable than wheat 
bought from CCC under terms of 
GR 261, this wheat may be filling 
the IWA sales register. While ex- 
porters are generally required to 
make exports of wheat obtained 
through barter deals within a short 
period of time, they have been grant- 
ed extensions, but nevertheless the 
impulse to move this barter wheat 
as quickly as possible is a consider- 


ation which the exporters must 

watch, 

For the IWA reporting period of 
ee @® ® 


this crop year, last week’s wheat 
buyers were Japan and Israel with 
Cuba the large flour buyer, taking 
553,000 bu. wheat as flour. 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1954- 
55 year on June 21, 1954, total 68,- 
481,000 bu. (see table on page 22). 

The department announced the re- 
ceipt of advice from the Wheat Coun- 
cil in London to the effect that IWA 
sales to the Belgian Congo must 
specify a loading period not later 
than March 31, 1955. Previously the 
loading period was restricted to Dec. 
31, 1954. 


Closed Navigation Season Brings Changes 
In East, Gulf Export Price Equivalents 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
revised maximum price equiva- 
alents as of Dec. 13, 1954, for East 
and Gulf Coast export, during the 
period of closed navigation on the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. 
The increase in the price equivalents 
takes account of (1) the increased 
costs during the winter months of 
moving the basic class of wheat, 
Manitoba Northern, from Fort Wil- 
liam/Port Arthur, Canada, to East 
Coast ports for export, and (2) cur- 
rent ocean freight rates. 

The maximum equivalent prices 
equal to $2.05 bu. for No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern bulk wheat in store 
Fort William/Port Arthur, Canada 
for export during closed navigation 
are as follows: 

Maximum Equivalent 
East Coast Price Per Bu. 
Bulk basis, f.0.b. vessel, 
all destinations .....$2.27 
Gulf Coast 
Bulk basis, f.o.b. vessel: 
All destinations ex- 
cept Latin America 


and West Indies..... 2.25 
Latin America and 
West Indies ........ 2.28 


The maximum price of $2.05 bu. 
bulk basis in store West Coast ports 
remains unchanged and is as speci- 
fied in the renewed International 
Wheat Agreement. 

The maximum equivalents in ef- 
fect prior to the close of navigation 
on the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River were approximately 3¢ bu. 
lower than the revised equivalents 
announced Dec. 13. In other words, 
inland transportation costs on the 
basic grade of wheat have advanced 
approximately 3¢ and under the 
formula for the calculation of US. 
equivalents which is contained in the 
agreement, U.S. maximums for the 
period of closed navigation are in- 


creased accordingly, the USDA said. 

The department’s announcement 
pointed out that the equivalents are 
comparable to the agreement basic 
maximum price and are not to be 
confused with the related IWA sell- 
ing price level. 

The announcement also called at- 
tention to the fact that ocean freight 
rates from Canadian Atlantic ports 
and U.S. Atlantic and Gulf ports are 
a factor in the calculation of US. 
maximum equivalents (and related 
IWA selling price levels). Inasmuch 
as these ocean freight rates are sub- 
ject to fluctuation, similarly, the 
equivalents and the export payment 
rates may fluctuate on that account 
quite apart from changes which stem 
from market fluctuations. 

The announcement indicated that 
a transition of the export payment 
rates to the revised level has been 
accomplished so that the announced 
subsidy is in harmony with the re- 
vised current equivalents. 
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Export Declines 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export business worked for the 
week ended Dec. 16. receded roughly 
2,500,000 bu. from the week pre- 
vious to a figure slightly over 5,900,- 
000 bu. The total included 937,000 
bu. in the form of flour and of the 
latter, the equivalent of 761,000 bu. 
was listed as Class 2 sales. 

IWA buyers bought 2,324,000 bu. 
with Japan’s purchases aggregating 
683,000 bu., Switzerland 442,000, Au- 
stria 356,000, Belgium 349,000, Nor- 
way 299,000 while the remainder 
went to Ireland. 

The U.K. remained the largest in- 
dividual buyer and took 2,552,000 bu. 
while the other Class 2 buyers, Co- 
lombia, Switzerland, Italy and Ger- 
many took small lots ranging from 
16,000 to 32,000 bu. 








EXCHANGE IN LONDON HONORS CHURCHILL 


LONDON—Sir Winston Churchill, the British prime minister, has been 
presented with a scroll recording his admission to honorary membership 
of London's Baltic Exchange earlier this year. 

The gift was handed over by Sir John Gibson Graham, chairman of the 
exchange, at an informal ceremony held in the premier’s residence, 10 Down- 
ing St. Also present were Robert Tadman, vice chairman and J, E. Walker, 


secretary of the exchange. 


Sir Winston's crest and the coat-of-arms of the Baltic appear together 
on the vellum page, which is bound in book form between covers of blue 
leather. The inscription records that the honorary membership was conferred 
“in recognition of his outstanding and selfless devotion to the nation and the 


world at large. 
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Kansas City Board 
Of Trade Issues 
Election Slate 


KANSAS CITY—Nominations for 
offices of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade were announced Dec. 15 by 
the nominating committee of the ex- 
change. 

George A. Kublin, 
Grain Co., the present first vice 
president, and Roy E. Swenson of 
General Mills, Inc., were nominated 
for president. 

W. D. Farmer, broker, and W. B. 
Young, Goffe & Carkener, were nom- 
inated for second vice president. K. S 
Hart, Hart Grain Co., the present 
occupant of this office, automatically 
becomes first vice president. 

Six directors will be chosen from 
the following list of candidates: 
Wayne P. Anderson, Norris Grain 
Co.; J. L. Byrne, Jr., Klecan Grain 
Co.; R. D. Crawford, Farmers Union 
Jobbing Assn.; G. D. Davis, Davis- 
Hunt Grain Co.; E. A. Hogan, E. A. 
Hogan Co.; R. E. Larson, General 
Mills, Ine.; S. C. Masters, Masters- 
Kelly Grain Co.; R. C. O’Brien, In- 
ternational Milling Co.; W. R. Smith, 
Uhlmann Grain Co.; W. W. Sudduth, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co.; E. 
M. Summers, Burrus Mills, Inc.; W. 
C. Theis, Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain 
Co. 

Five members of the arbitration 
committee will be chosen from the 
following candidates: John Blowers, 
Standard Milling Co.; B. O. Cottier, 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.; 
A. L. Handley, Wolcott & Lincoln; 
M. D. Hartnett, Continental Grain 
Co.; H. K. Hursley, Addison-Hursley 
Grain Co.; J. J. Lynch, Uhlmann 
Grain Co.; William E. Root, Topeka 
Terminal Elevators, Inc.; Loyd O. 
Selders, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; P. A. 
Thomason, Root Grain Co.; J. W. 
Whitacre, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. 

Directors of the clearing house will 
be chosen from the following group: 
Hearne Christopher, B. C. Christoph- 
er & Co.; John Dunn, Norris Grain 
Co.; G. A. Johnson, Wolcott & Lin- 
coln; F. L. Klecan, F. I. Dupont & 
Co.; J. L. Leahy, broker; W. M. Mc- 
Greevy, Harris, Upham & Co.; War- 
ren E. Root, Root Grain Co.; T. A. 
O'Sullivan, Flour Mills of America, 
Inc. 

The election will take place Jan. 4. 


Continental 
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Dr. John Shellenberger 


Gets U.S. Assignment 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — The 
Foreign Agricultural Service, US. 
Department of Agriculture, has been 
granted permission by the Kansas 
Board of Regents to send Dr. John 
A. Shellenberger to Europe in con- 
nection with the government's study 
of export markets for this country’s 
surplus wheat. 

Dr. Shellenberger, head of the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State College, 
will be on leave from Jan. 1 to 
Feb. 15. 

Dr. Shellenberger previously has 
had a number of government assign- 
ments on agricultural and food prob- 
lems in Latin American countries and 
was consultant for the Argentine gov- 
ernment from 1942 to 1944. He served 
as chairman of the U.S. delegation to 
the U.N. and Food and Agri- 
culture Organization meeting on 





grain preservation at Cali, Colombia, 
in 1949. 
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Drouth Feed Orders 


WASHINGTON—A total of 509,- 
688 farmer purchase orders had been 
issued for 23,421,221 cwt. of approved 
grains or formula feeds through Dec. 
9, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. A week earlier the total 
was 20,985,540 cwt. 





GTA Specker Calls 
For New Farm Plan 


PAUL—-Wayne Darrow, editor 
of the Washington Farmletter, urged 
an audience of over 5,000 attending 


ST 


the 17th annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn. in St. Paul Dec. 
13-15 to “gird for battle for a new 


and better farm program aiming 
for full parity of income for farm- 
ers, leaving prices free to move up 
or down in the marketplace.” Short- 
ages of farm income would be made 
up in income payments from revenue 


derived from excise taxes on the 
commodities concerned, under the 
Darrow plan 

A two-to-four million dollar edu- 


cational program aiming to reverse 
the agricultural course of the Eisen- 
hower administration was launched 
at the GTA meeting by M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the 
cooperative. Local co-op elevator as- 
sociations and line elevators that 
own GTA must give their approval 
before the program goes into effect. 

Although a GTA resolution called 
for repeal of the Ejisenhower-Ben- 
son farm act and return to 90% of 
parity supports, Mr. Thatcher told 
the audience that he isn’t insisting on 
any particular kind of farm program, 
so long as it protects farm income 
and saves the family-size farm. 

Under rules of the cooperative, 
20% of the annual savings is re- 
turned to patrons as cash and 80% 
rebated in preferred stock. 

Mr. Thatcher’s suggestion was to 
the 80% which now into 
preferred stock for an educational 
program 

GTA made $2,564,965 last year, re- 
turning $513,000 to patrons as cash 
refunds 

teelected directors for three-year 


use goes 


terms were Ole L. Olson, Buxton, 
N.D.; Ole S. Gunderson, Power, 
Mont.; Ervin Schumacher of Dray- 


ton 


N.D., 
Minn 


BREAD is 


and George Mann of Win- 
dom 


Jose F. Rabasa Takes 
New Post With FMA 


KANSAS CITY — Jose F. Rabasa 
has been appointed manager of the 
Latin American division of the export 
department of Flour Mills of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., Kansas City. John M. Lerche, 
manager of the export department, 
made the announcement this week. 

Mr. Rabasa’s appointment becomes 
effective Jan. 1. For the past two 
years he has operated an export brok- 
erage firm in Omaha, Neb 

Engaged in the export flour trade 
for about 30 years, Mr. Rabasa for- 
merly was associated with the Kelly- 
Erickson Co., Omaha, and previously 
with the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co. and other southwestern 
milling firms 


——-tE A S THE STAFF OF Lire-—— 


FOOD SHOW DATES CHANGED 

NEW YORK—Dates of the Inter- 
national Food Show, which is to be 
held here at the Kingsbridge Armory, 
have been changed to April 18-24, 


1955 
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State of Pennsylvania Purchases 


Spangler Mills; to Make Flour, Feed 


HARRISBURG, PA.—The State of 
Pennsylvania has purchased the mill- 
ing property of Spangler’s Flour Mills 
at Camp Hill, Pa. 

The price paid for the flour mill 
and certain other property was re- 
ported to be $350,000. 

Meanwhile, a representative of the 
Pennsylvania Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn. said objections to the state’s 
going into the milling business would 
be voiced in the 1955 legislature. 

The property includes a flour mill 
which is located on the Yellow 
Breeches Creek and adjoins the farm 
of the Pennsylvania Industrial School 
at White Hill. It will be operated by 
inmates of that institution and will 
serve other state institutions, of- 
ficials said. 

Also included in the property pur- 
chased by the state is a blending mill 
at nearby Lemoyne, three houses and 
several trucks. The blending mill will 
be converted into a feed mill, accord- 
ing to Arthur T. Prasse, commission- 
er of corrections. 

A Harrisburg newspaper story said 
the two plants are equipped to grind 
about 1,500 hundred-pound bags of 
grain in 24 hours, 

(In The Northwestern Miller’s List 
of Flour Mills, the Spangler flour mill 
is listed as having a 24-hour capacity 
of 1,000 sacks. This figure was re- 
ported by the mill in the Miller sur- 
vey. Mill storage is listed at 55,000 
bu., with 75,000 bu. of other storage.) 

Mr. Prasse was quoted as saying 
“the purchase eventually will save 
the state money and will give more 
inmates at White Hill employment.” 
The flour and feed produced under 
the state operation will be sold to 
other prisons and state institutions 
desiring it, he said. 

It was estimated that 20 to 40 boys 
from White Hill would be employed 
in the milling operation and a number 
of others would be given work in the 


fields growing grain to supply the 
operation. 

The property was purchased from 
John M. and Verna I. Spangler of 
Camp Hill. 

The Department of Justice cleared 
details of the transaction for the 
state purchaser, the Department of 
Property and Supplies. Officials said 
the purchase had been pending for 
the past six or seven months. Money 
for the purchase came from the pris- 
on industry fund, proceeds of which 
were accumulated in other work pro- 
jects for prisoners. 

The flour mill property includes 
the mill, 20 acres of land, storage 
tanks, three houses, gurages and six 
trucks, according to the Harrisburg 
Evening News. The blending plant in 
Lemoyne includes the mill, storage 
tanks, truck bins and other equip- 
ment. 

Mr. Prasse said appraisals made 
prior to the purchase valued the pro- 
perty at a “much higher’ amount 
than actually was paid. 


Milling Group Objects 


State Rep. T. Luke Toomey of Wila, 
vice president of the Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn., said 
the association is “quite unhappy” 
about the state purchase. 

He said: “We're against the state's 
going into any business. This tends 
toward socialism. We feel the state 
can buy flour cheaper than it can 
manufacture it.” He said he intends 
to carry the objections to the 1955 
legislature. 

Mr. Prasse, taking note of the ob- 
jections, said the state was “not 
going into the flour business.” He 
said that the Department of Welfare 
long has been producing other pro- 
ducts for institutional inmates and 
personnel and that the flour and feed 
operation would provide occupational 
therapy for White Hill inmates. 








Maurice M. Benidt 





William R. Morris, dr. 


TAKE GMI EXPORT POSTS—Maurice M. Benidt has been named manager of 
export flour sales for General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, it was announced by 
president C. H. Bell. He fills the position left open by Monroe Wellerson, who 
died several months ago. Mr. Benidt joined General Mills June 1 of this year as 
assistant manager of export flour sales. Prior to that he served 16 years in 
various positions in the U.S. Department of Agriculture, most recently as 
chief of the International Wheat Agreement staff in Washington, D.C. An- 
nouncement was also made of the appointment of William R. Morris, Jr., 
as assistant manager of export flour sales, in addition to his present depart- 
mental sales responsibilities. Mr. Morris has been with the company since 
1933, in both domestic and export flour sales. He was transferred from Buffalo 


to Minneapolis in 1950. 
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Southwest’s Wheat 
Area Still Dry 


KANSAS CITY—No moisture was 
received in the southwestern wheat 
area in the past week and none is 
indicated in the weather bureau's 
five-day forecast. The 30-day projec- 
tion of the weather pattern for this 
section also calls for subnormal 
precipitation. Meanwhile, the wheat 
crop continues to lose condition. 





REA iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


R. R. Kauffman Named to 
Commodity Exchange Post 


WASHINGTON Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson has an- 
nounced the appointment of Rodger 
R. Kauffman as administrator of the 
Commodity Exchange Authority, to 
succeed J. M. Mehl, who will retire 
Dec. 31, 

Mr. Kauffman has been deputy or 
assistant administrator since 1940. 
He has held executive posts with the 
CEA and its predecessor, the Grain 
Futures Administration, since 1928. 

Mr. Kauffman, a native of Medicine 
Lodge, Kansas, was educated at 
Washburn University, the University 
of Kansas, and the School of Law of 
National University, He is a member 
of the bar of the District of Colum- 
bia, 

He was closely associated with the 
enactment of the Grain Futures Act 
of 1922, having been secretary from 
1919 to 1927 to the late Rep. J. N. 
Tincher of Kansas, member of the 
House Agriculture Committee and 
co-author of the Capper -Tincher 
Grain Futures Act. In this capacity 
Mr. Kauffman drafted the congres- 
sional committee report on the first 
futures-market regulatory measure 
ever to be enacted into law. 

He was special assistant to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in 1927-28, as- 
sistant to the chief of the Grain Fu- 
tures Administration in 1928-29, and 
held other posts in the bureau until 
1940 when he became assistant head 
of the Commodity Exchange Admin- 
istration. During World War IT, in 
addition to his futures-market regula- 
tory duties, Mr. Kauffman was assist- 
ant director of the compliance and 
investigation work of the War Food 
Administration. 


Dryer, Grain Damaged 
In Fire at Topeka 


TOPEKA, KANSAS—-Fire on Dec. 
16, damaged a grain dryer at the 
Topeka Mill & Elevator Co. here. 
Paul R. Bailey, vice president and 
general manager, estimated the dam- 
age at $7,500. The fire apparently 
started when a thermostat on the 
dryer stuck, allowing it to overheat. 
Some grain was damaged by water. 
The dryer was damaged also. 

——BREAD (8 THE STAPF OF LiFe 

WORKER TRAPPED IN BIN 

DALLAS — Odell Calloway, a 
worker at the Pearlstone Milling & 
Elevator Co., 1607 Pearlstone St., 
died despite a six-hour effort to res- 
cue him from suffocation after he 
had become engulfed in wheat in 
one of the firm’s wheat bins. 

———#READ 18 THE STAPF OF Lire 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Btocks of bonded grain tn the U.S. as com- 
plied by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, Dec. 7, 1964 (0900's omitted): 


Wheat Onts 
. 163 











Rye Barly 
293 


Ruffalo 7 

Afloat eee e 4,693 1,123 
Chicago,* afloat _ 680 - 

Totals .. 6,436 1,123 293 
Previous week .. 8 6,636 1,123 611 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


Spring Wheat Flour 
Business Shows Gain 


Flour business last week hit a 
fairly substantial total for spring 
wheat mills, but sales of hard winter 
wheat flour held at the low level re- 
corded the previous week, 

Spring wheat mills sold an average 
of 77% of capacity, compared with 
55% the week before, while south- 
western mills sold 18% of capacity, 
the same as in the previous week. 
Spring wheat flour business was made 
up entirely of small-lot orders. 

Cash wheat markets displayed a 
softer tendeucy, with the trade an- 
ticipating larger receipts and lower 
prices after the turn of the year. 

Sales in the central states, made 
up largely of small lots of springs, 
averaged around 40 to 45% of ca- 
pacity. 

Users of hard winters are well 
booked ahead, and while fairly good 
order balances are being maintained 
by spring wheat mills, the possibility 
that the lower price trend might 
bring about heavier forward buying 
was getting some trade attention. 

The major export interest was in 
a sale of flour to Bolivia, with the 
order going to a Washington broker, 
Toronto reports slightly better move- 
ment to overseas buyers. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
94% of capacity, compared with 97% 
the previous week and 90% a year 
ago. Output declined in the South- 
west and central states, was larger 
at Buffalo and held about unchanged 
in other areas. (See tables on page 
15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills averaged 77% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 55% the pre- 
vious week and 45% a year ago. 

The quite satisfactory total re- 
sulted from an accumulation § of 
small-lot orders of bakery flour which 
developed on a declining market. 
There was no particular feature to 
the trade, and the total appeared 
somewhat surprising. 

Cash wheat slumped considerably 
at Minneapolis as receipts picked up 
and demand was rather limited. 
Higher protein lots of wheat showed 
the biggest losses. One explanation 
for the heavier movement of wheat 
to market, usually expected after the 
first of January, was that country 
shippers were being encouraged to 
move wheat now with payment to 
be made in 1955. The closing of Great 
Lakes navigation and resulting loss 
of Duluth demand also tended to 
depress cash wheat prices 

Flour quotations were off about 
15¢ for the week ending Dec. 17, and 
further easiness developed Dec. 20. 
Some observers expressed the opinion 
that prices are working to a point 
where some large-scale buying in- 
terest could develop. Order backlogs 
remain fairly large, however. 

Clear flour was somewhat steadier, 
although lower prices were reported 
in some instances. Supplies have in- 
creased because of recent good oper- 
ations, 

Family flour business was routine 
for the holiday period, but there 
were indications that some heavier 
shipments would develop after Jan. 
1. Current operations are affected by 
the desire of buyers to hold down 
inventories. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 96% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 94% the week before 


and 91% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, the percentage of opera- 
tions was the same as the week be- 
fore at 91% of capacity. A year ago 
production was recorded at 90% of 
capacity for the region. 

Shipments of flour averaged 101% 
of capacity, compared with 107% the 
previous week. 

Quotations Dec. 17, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.61@6.71, 
short patent $6.71@6.81, high gluten 
$7.16@7.21, first clear $5.90@6.33, 
whole wheat $6.51@6.56, family $6.79 
8.05. 


Southwest 

Kansas City: A scattering of small 
lot business kept flour sales of hard 
winter wheat mills from showing a 
complete blank in the past week. 
Bookings amounted to 18% of capa- 
city, compared with 18% in the pre- 
ceding week and 61% a year ago. 
About a third of last week’s sales 
were made for export. 

Little interest was displayed by 
bakery flour buyers as most of them 
are covered for nearby needs. As 
the result of some of the recent epi- 
sodes of heavy flour buying, there is 
a tendency to purchase only when 
needed or during a big buying wave. 
The in-between periods tend to be 
duller than usual. Lots of one and 
two cars were the rule—and few of 
those—during the past week. 

Family flour interest also was 
light, which is normal as the year- 
end approaches. Floor stocks taxes 
in a number of states encourage low 
inventories at this time. 

Major export interest was in the 
Bolivian government purchase which 
went to a Washington broker at a 
price below mill levels. Other export 
trade was light. 

Clears are very scarce and hard to 
find. Mills are well sold up on cur- 
rent output and are reluctant to offer 
forward at discounts. Despite the 
fact that the sales for hard winter 
clears has shrunk because of compe- 
tition from lower priced soft wheat 
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clears, there is enough interest to 
sustain current values firmly. 

Prices are unchanged to 5¢ lower 
than a week ago. 

Quotations, Dec. 17, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.30, standard 95% 
patent $6.15@6.20, straight $6.10@ 
6.15; established brands of family 
flour $6.65@7.80, first clears $5.05@ 
5.10, second clears $4.95@5, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.65@4.95. 

Portland: Flour prices softened 
hast week with wheat prices slightly 
off and holiday buying lower. There 
is little interest in the futures, and 
smaller buyers are holding down their 
inventories. This is customary at this 
time of the year. There is nothing 
to indicate firmer wheat prices, and 
mills are scratching for business. Ex- 
port business is very limited in line 
with the domestic trade. 

Quotations Dec. 18: High gluten 
$7.68, all Montana $7.30, fancy hard 
wheat clears $7.66, Bluestem bakers 
$7.32, cake $7.45, pastry $6.55, pie 
$6.15, whole wheat 100% $6.91, 
graham $6.46, cracked wheat $6.11. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales aver- 
aged 27%, compared with 25% the 
preceding week and 45% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices Dec. 17 were unchanged to 
5¢ sack lower, compared with the 
previous week. 


Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet, with prices about 8¢ sack 
lower than the previous week. Ship- 
ping directions were draggy. 

Hutchinson: Inquiry was light and 
interest slack for mills of this area 
last week as most of the trade is 
well-covered into the new year. A 
few single carlots were sold. Family 
flour business was also slack. Family 
directions were better and mills op- 
erated at 75% with a similar outlook 
for this week. Prices were down 5¢ 
from a week earlier due to better 
millfeed credits. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Dec. 18: Hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons, en- 
riched, $6.35@6.45; bakers’ short pat- 
ent, in papers, $6.10@6.15; standard 
$6.05 @6.10. 

Oklahoma City: Production was 
100% last week. Sales improved and 
averaged 61.9% compared with 
38.2% a week ago. Bookings were 


(Continued on page 22) 





Limited Durum Blend Business 
Persists; Market Off Sharply 


Trade in blended durum products 
was dull again last week, with most 
the inactivity attributed to the normal 
seasonal slow-down in business be- 
cause of inventory taking and tax 
considerations. 

The sharp losses in durum wheat 
production this year were further em- 
phasized in the government’s final 
summary of production, issued last 
week, The crop is now estimated at 
5,557,000 bu., which compares with 
the November estimate of 7,963,- 
000 bu. 

While receipts of durum wheat at 
Minneapolis continued very limited, 
demand was slow and prices slipped 
back a total of 30¢ bu. in the week 
ending Dec. 20—15¢ of the amount 
on the final day of the period. The 
top quality lots of durum were listed 
at $3.95 bu., nominally, on Dec. 20. 

Operations of durum mills were 
reduced to 83% of capacity last week, 
compared with 94% the week before. 
An upturn in shipping directions is 
expected after the first of the year. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
sales of macaroni and noodle pro- 


ducts were confined to small lots for 
nearby needs. 

Durum granular blends, 25% dur- 
um and 75% hard wheat, were quot- 
ed Dec. 20 at $7.35 cwt., bulk, Min- 
neapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Dec, 17 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


 & wEeTeee ere ese e ee 6 $4.00@4.10 
59 Th. rer t 3.95 @4.05 
68 1D. ...5., . 3.90@4.00 
OT ID. wccnsuvce 3.85 @3.95 
BE TB. cccscveses . 3.80@3.90 
2, Serre res 3.70@ 3.80 
BO TD. .ccccicsvces 3.60@3.70 
53 Ib. 3.49 @3.60 
OB ID. wcecseccase . 3.39@3.50 
| Serre re 3.25@3.40 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


5-day wk. Wkly. % 
ca- pro- of ca- 
pacity duction pacity 
168,500 141,123 83 
168,500 *158,338 94 
168,500 134,953 79 


Crop year 
production 
3,949,606 
4,092,390 


Dec. 18617 scence 
Previous week .... 
Year ago 


July 1-Dee. 17, 
July 1-Deec, 18, 
*Revised 


1954. 
1953 
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Millfeeds Again 
Ease Off After 


Some Improvement 


Millfeed interest was light in all 
markets, with daily fluctuations in- 
dicating mostly an easier tendency. 
Formula feed business was off, and 
not much improvement in millfeed 
markets is anticipated until the turn 
of the year. Southwestern prices were 
up earlier in the period, turned soft 
later and wound up 50¢@$1.50 ton 
higher. Minneapolis prices didn’t fol- 
low the advance and showed losses 
for the week. 

Formula feed business fell off in 
the Northwest last week, with prac- 
tically all lines of feed affected by 
the lighter demand. Previously, dairy 
and hog feeds had been helping to 
offset the slump in poultry feed de- 
mand, but now lighter buying of these 
rations also has developed. 

Sales of beef cattle feed remain 
good, however, with prospects of 
heavier shipments enhanced by snow 
in the Dakotas and western Minne- 
sota. 


Poultry product markets remain 
depressed, with turkey prices drop- 
ping again and eggs also off. 

The market outlook was charac- 
terized as “unstable,” for the present 
at least. Most manufacturers look for 
a pickup after the first of the year, 
with the possibility of lower prices 
encouraging better buying. One man- 
ufacturer commented that a 5% drop 
in prices could boost feed demand by 
20%. Credit difficulties also are play- 
ing a part in lighter replacement buy- 
ing by dealers. 

After a fairly good start, December 
volume now is trending down, and 
there is considerable doubt that the 
month’s business will equal last De- 
cember’s volume, 

Except for interest in the new 
stilbestrol-type cattle feeds, south- 
western feed sales were slow last 
week, with many mills branding the 
period as the quietest for two or three 
years for the general run of feeds. 

Poultry feeds were particularly 
slack, with low egg, broiler and tur- 
key prices discouraging feeding. Some 
broilers sold in as low as 14¢ and 
tom turkeys were reported sold at 
20¢. Egg values have shown occasion- 
al flashes of strength, but in general 
the country price level is still bump- 
ing along at an unprofitable level. 

Hog feed interest is light too, but 
this type of business is not in the 
dumps as deeply as poultry and has 
held up better all year long. 

Open weather has reduced dairy 
and cattle feed demand, too, But 
there has been a great interest de- 
veloped among cattle feeders in the 
new stilbestrol feeds, and this re- 
sulted in some improvement last 
week with mills which have already 
put their hormone feeds on the mar- 
ket. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 49,081 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,310 in the 
previous week and 47,559 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop year production to date totaled 
1,201,297 tons as compared with 1,- 
195,921 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Push Up 
As Cash Values Decline; 
First 1955 Estimate Made 


Cash wheat and futures took off 
in different directions last week, as 
year-end dullness marked trading in 
the cash article and longer-range fac- 
tors continued to exert a bullish in- 
fluence on the futures. Also a factor 
in the futures advance was tightness 
in the December delivery as shorts 
sought to liquidate their contracts. 
Cash wheat weakness was most pro- 
nounced at Minneapolis, with higher 
protein types taking the biggest set- 
backs. The Chicago December future 
gained 4% ¢ bu. in the week ending 
Dec. 20, while other deliveries there 
moved up 2% @2%¢ bu. Minneapolis 
futures advanced 1% @2%¢ bu. Kan- 
sas City December eased %¢ bu., 
March and May moved up fractions 
and the July jumped 3¢ bu. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture made its 
first forecast of 1955 winter wheat 
production, based on seeded acreage 
and conditions as of Dec. 1. A crop 
totaling 679.1 million bushels, off 14% 
from 1954 production, is indicated. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
Dec. 20 were: Chicago December 
$2.295%% @%, March $2.28%, @%2, May 
$2.244%.@%, July $2.12%, September 


$2.144%@%; Minneapolis—-December 
$2.49%, May $2.41%, July $2.34%; 


Kansas City 
March $2.35%, 
$2.18%. 


December $2.37%, 
May $2.29%, July 


Restrictions Responsible 

The USDA's preliminary forecast 
for winter wheat is for a crop about 
one fourth smaller than in 1953, the 
most recent year in which wheat was 
grown free of government controls. 
The decline in expected output is due 
largely to the acreage restrictions im- 
posed on plantings and also to ex- 
pected smaller yields because of 
drouth conditions. The forecast, 
USDA said, assumes normal weather 
conditions for the rest of the crop 
season, noting that weather between 
now and harvest time would “exert 
considerable influence” on the final 
outcome. It commented, also, on the 
hazards of long-range forecasts, 
pointing out that the 1953 crop was 
270 million bushels larger than the 
December estimate and 1954 produc- 


t.on was 40 million bushels larger 
than forecast last December. 
Futures market action was influ- 


enced the early part of last week by 
the government's announcement of 
lower price support levels for feed 
grain crops next year, with wheat 
trending down in sympathy with 
these grains. However, a recovery 
move got under-way at mid-week, re- 
sulting in the net gains for the pe- 
riod. 


Prospects for export sales in the 
early part of 1955 were given some 
market attention. India, Japan, 


Greece and Turkey are expected to 
take substantial amounts of wheat 
under U.S. assistance programs. U.S. 
exports through last week totaled 91 
million bushels, some 4.5 million be- 
hind the total on the same date last 
year. Meanwhile, new crop southern 
hemisphere wheat soon will be on the 
world market, and it is predicted Ar- 
gentina may export as much as 100 
million bushels in 


the coming crop 
year 
Premiums Lower 
Wheat receipts at primary mar- 


kets totaled 6.4 million bushels for 
the week ended Dec. 16, compared 


with 5.6 million bushels the previous 
week and 4.4 million for the com- 
parable week a year earlier. At Min- 
neapolis, receipts of all classes to- 
taled 1,474 cars, while Duluth took in 
1,542. 

Cash wheat prices at Minneapolis 
weakened. With combined receipts at 
Minneapolis and Duluth totaling over 
3,000 cars and with lake movement 
cut off, buyers were able to secure 
supplies on a lower premium basis 
as compared with the futures, Trad- 
ing ranges were down 2¢ on ordinary 
wheat and 5¢ on 13% protein and 
higher lots. On Dec. 17 ordinary No. 
1 dark northern spring or No. 1 
northern spring was quoted at 1@3¢ 
over the Minneapolis price, 12% pro- 
tein 4@8¢ over, 13% protein 10@18¢ 
over, 14% protein 20@28¢ over, 15% 
protein 30@38¢ over, 16% protein 39 
@48¢ over. These ranges were based 
on 58-lb. test weight with 2¢ bu. pre- 
mium for each pound over 58. Dis- 
counts were 3@5¢ for each pound 
under 58 down to 50, The average 
protein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.69% and the durum 
11.27%. 

Hardley enough durum was received 
to make a market. Demand was very 
narrow for the limited arrivals and 
the market was called 15¢ lower. 


The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 17 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib. 


CORED fa cdccdccteevestes $2.49% @2.51% 
11% Protein ...... . 2.49% @2.52% 
12% Protein .....-. 2.52% @2.566% 
13% Protein ...... 2.68% @2.66% 
14% Protein ....... 2.68% @2.76% 
CBs PURO. cocvcacecésocen 2.78% @2.86% 
16%. Proteim .ccecsecesees . 2.87% @2.96% 

for over 16%, 1¢ each 


Protein premium 
%%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


CO BD. ccccccvccrvesesscoveceses 4¢ premium 
Oe Wb: aaecusecctceeneuei ceases 2¢ premium 
CF WR. cccccecccccsdecetesevees 3¢ discount 
SO necks rn etonves 8¢ discount 
| Serer re ee 13¢ discount 
OS DA od.css0cy canaspiveassewtse 18¢ discount 
BOA ss cctuev cbedakvlnssessevee 23¢ discount 
_} Serr er eee 28¢ discount 
Sarre Se 33¢ discount 
Oe Ul ote keébgusdeteee ne eeeus 38¢ discount 


Under 50 Ib. 5@7¢ each pound lower 
Cther Discounts 

Damage—%@1¢ each 1%. 

Moisture—1l¢ each 4% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each \%% over 14%%. 

Tone Easy at K.C, 

An easy undertone prevailed in the 
cash wheat market at Kansas City. 
Arrivals and interior offerings ex- 
panded slightly, and there was less 
eagerness on the part of buyers. 
With flour trade currently light, 
millers are not active in adding to 
their wheat supplies. Caution is evi- 
dent, too, because of the possibility 
that farm selling may expand after 
the new tax year begins in January. 

Ordinary wheat suffered the most 
in the past week, premiums dropping 
2¢. Other types were basically un- 
changed in relation to the dominant 
March future, which eased %¢ dur- 
ing the week. 

Ordinary wheat closed Dec. 20 at 
4%2¢ over the March while 115% 
protein was 54%@18¢ over, 12.5% 
10@35¢ over, 13% 12@37¢ over and 
14% 16@41¢ over. March closed at 
$2.35%. 

Although farm selling of wheat is 
negligible, receipts at Kansas City 
picked up last week, amounting to 
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CURRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S, expressed in percentages: 














Dec. 13-17, *Previous Dee, 14-18, Dec. 15-19, Dec, 16-20, 
1954 week 1953 1962 1951 
Northwest 668,539 673,127 663,244 762,764 716,656 
South west 1,195,045 1,258,688 1,160,246 1,120,933 1,218,881 
ED <ecuss c4euebeecateneee 603,275 507,306 521,010 507,166 670,429 
Central and Southeast 442,918 664,396 626,394 625,163 457,057 
North Pacific Coast ...... aah 299,552 295,073 299,332 255,968 329,929 
Totals : ohbae oe 3,209,329 3,298,589 3,170,226 3,161,984 3,291,962 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76 76 76 76 76 
* Revised, 
Crop year flour production 
--Percentage of capacity operated In 5-day week ro July 1 to———— 
Dec. 13-17, Previous Dee, 14-18, Dec. 15-19, Dee, 16-20, Dee. 17, Dee, 18, 
1954 week 1953 1962 1961 1954 1953 
Northwest ...... 91 91 90 90 86 16,670,241 7,149,407 
Southwest ....... 91 97 88 &9 nd 30,013,845 29,206,704 
PPT Tee 131 110 113 110 23 13,331,681 12,834,381 
Central and 8. BE. 65 &4 78 78 65 13,134,743 13,544,182 
No. Pacific Coast. 86 85 86 70 91 7,227,742 6,634,216 
ROR iacice 94 97 90 86 89 80,378,272 79,208,890 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
Dec, 13-17 . 279,850 260,969 93 Dec, 13-17 .. 232,600 224,027 96 
Previous week .. 279,850 236,803 85 Previous week .,. 232,600 *220, 8865 04 
Year ago coos 274,860 266,35 96 Year ago 252,500 230,449 91 
Two years ago .. 340,600 H 7 Two years ago .. 282,600 306,964 108 
Five-year average Na me 93 Five-year average wee . 88 
Ten-year average rr 89 Ten-year average ; = a4 


50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec, 13-17 .. 1,021,350 934,076 92 
Previous week ,,1,021,350 1,021,885 100 
Year ago ‘ 1,021,500 895,890 88 
Two years ago. .1,019,7560 922,965 91 
Five-year average “ de 04 
Ten-YOOr BVOTABS ccccccceccceces o4 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missour!; 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec, 13-17 .. 671,400 442,918 65 
Previous week , 671,400 *564,395 4 
See GOS sssctee 671,000 526,394 78 
Two years ago 671,400 626,163 78 
Five-year average TYYTTTIT TTY 70 
Ten-year AVCTABE .....s00eee8: o° 69 
* Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Dec, 13-17 459,500 603,275 131 
Previous week 159,500 607,306 110 
Year ago ‘ 159,500 621,010 113 
Two years ago .. 459,800 507,166 110 
Five-year average rrr yy 108 
Ten-year average Covcvceerereses 99 


*Revised 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tin- 






cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec. 13-17 481,250 444,312 91 

Previous week .. 481 0 *462,242 93 

Yoar ago 481,250 432,795 $0 

Two years ago .. 662,000 416,790 81 

Five-year average ..... sxedewd 82 


Ten-year average .... , noes 77 
*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mille on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Dec, 13-17 ~++ 216,000 191,552 R88 
Previous week ., 215,000 *186,9078 a6 
Year ago ‘ 216,000 100,623 a8 
Two years ago 230,000 173,396 76 
Five@-yYOMr AVETABE 2.66. sessenvace 80 
Ten-year AVETAKE ... 6.6 csc eeeeeeee 78 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Dec. 13-17 ..... 133,000 108,006 81 
Previous week 133,000 *108,000 $1 
Year ago ..... 133,200 108,809 a. 
Two years ago 22,000 82,572 68 
Five-year AVO@TABZE .....csscevteves 81 
TON-FVOAF GVOTARS 2 oiccciccsccceces 79 


*Revised 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Dee. 


17, and prior two weeks, together 


with season total of (1) principal mille in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t, Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y, 
--~~South west *— c 
Weekly Crop year 





(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction, 
—Northwest* 

Weekly Crop year 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


-——Buffalot- --Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Dec 13-17 24,098 607,545 13,492 333,730 11,491 260,019 49,081 1,201,297 
Prev. week 125,488 $13,5 10,238 149,310 
Two wks, ago. 27,065 13, 11,200 51,906 
1953 ; 591,295 1! 363,454 10,302 261,172 47,659 1,196,921 
1962 621,918 1 377,637 9,829 254,716 49,7865 1,264,271 
1951 . 598, 14, 368,464 11,993 248,831 51,137 1,215,940 
1950 29,008 636 637 461,265 10,151 223,106 53,796 1,320,933 


*Principal milis, °*74% of total capacity. fAll mills. tRevised. 





803 cars, compared with 551 in the 
previous week, the second straight 
week of enlargement. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 17 
is shown in the accompanying table: 
No. 1 Dark and Hard $2 39% @2.80 


No. 2 Dark and Hard 38% @?2 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 37% @2 





tore tet 
= 


No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.36% @2.76% 
No. 1 Red ° vba 2.38 @2.40 
No. 2 Red svete ° 2.37 @2.39% 
No. 3 Red boaeettbors 2.36 @2.38% 
No. 4 Red .s.ccces se. 2.35 @2.37% 
At Fort Worth, ordinary No. 1 


hard winter wheat was reported sell- 
ing Dec. 20 at $2.6544@2.66% bu., 
with 13% protein at a 2¢ bu. pre- 
mium. Demand was poor as markets 
experienced typical holiday dullness, 
with offerings adequate. 

Wheat prices generally remain sev- 
eral cents a bushel below the loan 


level in the Pacific Northwest with 
virtually no trading going on. Oc- 
casional cars of feed wheat selling 
are being traded, but exporters are 
not seeking wheat. Japan was in the 
market for five cargoes of white 
wheat at the close of the week, and 
after the turn of the year both Japan 
and India are expected to be in the 
market, Supplies of wheat are ample. 
although mostly in government hands. 
Exports are much lower than a year 
ago, and already concern is being ex- 
pressed as to what storage facilities 
are available for the 1955 crop. Japan 
is expected to take 40 cargoes the 
next six months, but this is only a 
small amount of the wheat now in 
storage in this area. Winter wheat 
acreage was seeded under generally 
favorable conditions, but the critical 
stage is ahead. 
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Purina Shows 
New Highs in 
Sales, Profits 


ST. LOUIS —The Ralston Purina 
Co. recorded new highs in sales vol- 
ume and profits in the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, the company’s an- 
nual report shows. 

Net profits, exclusive of those of 
the firm's wholly owned Canadian 
subsidiary, amounted to $15,483,941, 
as compared to $9,656,850 in the prev- 
ious year, Donald Danforth, president, 
pointed out in his message to share- 
holders. 

Net sales of Ralston Purina and 
domestic subsidiaries for the year 
ended Sept. 30 totaled $399,557,730. 

The net earnings of approximately 
$15'% million are after estimated fed- 
eral income taxes—including $1,200,- 
000 excess profits tax-—of $19,154,900. 

The high in sales volume and net 
earnings came at the same time as 
the company celebrated its 60th an- 
niversary. 

“We believe that our company has 
greater strength and stability than 
ever before,”” Mr. Danforth said, “This 
is the result of the program of ex- 
pansion, modernization and agricul- 
tural diversification made possible by 
ambitious management and under- 
standing shareholders. 

“However, we have been unusually 
fortunate this past year. New highs 
in both volume and profits were made 
in all major departments of our busi- 
ness--in feeds, in cereals, in sanita- 
tion products, in farm supplies, in soy- 
bean processing and in ingredient and 
grain merchandising. This balanced 
volume resulted in greater operating 
efficiencies and lower unit costs. We 
do not believe that there will be many 
years when a business as diversified 
as ours can advance so uniformly on 
all fronts.” 

Mr, Danforth pointed out that Ral- 
ston Purina continues to expand, This 
fall two additional new feed mills 
have been completed and are now op- 
erating—one at Gainesville, Ga., and 
one at Wilson, N.C, Another large 
mill is now under construction at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

“As always, as we look ahead, we 
are faced with problems,” Mr. Dan- 
forth continued. “Somewhat lower 
farm income and purchasing power 
will make selling more difficult. But 
we have confidence in our basic in- 
dustry and a determination to con- 
tinue to grow through service to 
American agriculture and the in- 
creasing population of our great 
country.” 

The Canadian subsidiary, Ralston 
Purina Company of Canada, Ltd., 
had net sales for the year of $17,358.- 
949 and net earnings of $834,615 (both 
in Canadian currency). 

Other subsidiaries of the company 
are Taylor Milling Co., West Coast 
Wharf & Storage Co, and Checker- 
board Soybean Co. 





BULK SHIPMENT 


TORONTO — What is believed to 
be Canada’s first bulk shipment of 
flour and sugar occurred Dec. 16 
when two railway cars made deliver- 
les to the new General Mills (Canada) 
Ltd., plant at Weston, near Toronto. 
The Alirslide cars have becn leased 
by Canadian National Rallways from 
General American’ Transportation 
Corp. 
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PRICE, MARKET DEVELOPMENT VITAL IN FAR EAST 


(Continued from page 9) 





cereal produced and consumed in that 
area for many years to come. How- 
ever, imported grain and flour will 
have to be used to help meet the 
growing food grain deficit. Such im- 
ports will add variety and improve 
nutrition in a traditional diet that 
has included rice three times a day. 
Imported food grains, moreover, will! 
heip to insure more stability in the 
food situation which has been acute 
in many recent years due to short 
supplies and high world prices for 
rice, : 

Government policy in some of the 
Asiatic countries encourages the use 
of wheat and wheat products in the 
diet for both health and economic 
reasons, Mr. Pollock noted. 

“Japan affords a good example of 
the trend toward increased wheat 
consumption in the Orient,” he said. 
“Officials in that country are en- 
couraging greater consumption of 
wheat for economic and health rea- 
sons. One of the principal items of 
the Japanese schoo! lunch is a rela- 
tively large piece of bread. Japanese 
officials state that the school lunch 
is one of the largest factors in the 
expanding use of bread in Japanese 
homes.” 

In addition to the school lunch, an 
extensive program of educational 
work on nutrition is being carried out 
by public health and welfare groups. 
One of the main objectives is to con- 
vince the Japanese housewife that 
bread and other wheat products will 
help produce a_ stronger race of 
people. Much of this work is con- 
ducted at demonstration meetings 
in the various communities. The 
meetings, often attended by as many 
as 1,000 Japanese women, demon- 
strate balanced meals with the in- 
clusion of wheat products and offer 
opportunities for discussions by 
trained nutritionists of which there 
are now 11,000 in Japan. 


India a Potential Major User 
India is another country that offers 
a great potential outlet for U.S. grain 
and grain products. If the people of 
India and other countries of Asia 
could buy all of the food they would 
like to have, the world surplus of 
wheat and other food commodities 
would soon disappear. Much educa- 
tional work is being done in the 
southern part of the country to en- 
courage people to eat more nutritious 
food, including wheat in some form. 
That the people are responding to 
such educational programs is evi- 
denced by the fact that wheat con- 
sumption is on the increase in several 
areas. The people of southern India, 
however, will continue to eat rice, 
and the extent to which they will 
turn to wheat will depend largely 
upon price. Nevertheless, it is signi- 
ficant to note that in some of the 
countries of the Orient, including 
India, nutrition programs are under 
way which definitely advocate the use 
of wheat products for health reasons. 
In talking to government officials, 
importers, bakers and others in the 
Far East, it was evident that white 
wheats from the Pacific Northwest 
are competitive as to quality with 
white wheats produced in Australia, 
our main competitors in that area. 
Soft white wheat from Oregon and 
other Pacific Northwest States is 
quite acceptable for noodles and pas- 
tries and in some markets command 
a preference for those purposes. Our 
harder wheat and flours appear com- 
petitive as to quality with those from 


the other surplus wheat 
countries. 


producing 


Price Greatest Handicap 

The greatest handicap in our at- 
tempt to sell wheat and flour in the 
Far East has been failure to meet 
price competition. If steps can be 
taken to keep the price of U.S. grain 
in line with those quoted by our lead- 
ing competitors, our exporters will be 
called upon at all times to provide a 
good share of the Asiatic import re- 
quirements. In the effort to maintain 
and expand our outlets for grain and 
grain products in the Far East, there 
must never be any compromise on 
quality. To expand outlets in a buy- 
er’s market, it is necessary to cater 
to the buyer’s needs. Failure to do 
this in some instances in the past 
has reflected unfavorably on Ameri- 
can export grain. 

United States exporters are con- 
fronted with a number of handicaps 
in the marketing of grain and grain 
products in the Far East. In the first 
place, it is not always possible for 
them to practice their best salesman- 
ship because of such factors as gov- 
ernment controls over purchases, buy- 
ing at the lowest price regardless of 
quality, and the issuance of import 
licenses which are said to change 
hands, often several times, before 
reaching the ultimate importer. In 
addition, the practice of special sales 
concessions by exporters, including 
sales on arrivals and shipping re- 
bates, seems to be increasing in some 
markets, Mr. Pollock said. 

Another handicap with which 
American exporters are confronted, 
particularly flour exporters, is dis- 
tance from the market. It takes 
weeks to ship flour from the Pacific 
Coast to markets in the Far East 
while only a few days are required to 
move flour from Australia to those 
markets. This is particularly signi- 
ficant in view of the fact that flour 
imports in the Far East must be on 
a “hand to mouth” basis because 
climatic conditions will not permit 
storage in excess of two months, even 
in the most favorable weather. 


Climate Causes Insect Problem 

Another factor, undoubtedly well 
known to American exporters, is the 
difficulty of controlling insects in 
stored grain. To hold down losses 
from this factor calls for a continu- 
ous fight. Because of climatic condi- 
tions, it is not uncommon in the Far 
East to see wheat heavily infested 
with live weevils, with as much as 15 
to 20% of the kernels showing in- 
sect damage. 

There is every reason to conclude 
that Asia will continue to be an out- 
let for substantial quantities of U.S. 
grain and grain products. Exporters, 
working in cooperation with the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, should 
increase their efforts to maintain ex- 
isting markets and develop new out- 
lets. The Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act (Public 
Law 480) should be most helpful in 
making possible a substantially in- 
creased consumption of U.S. grain and 
grain products in several of the coun- 
tries of the Far East. Such increased 
sales would provide foreign currency 
with which to carry on a certain 
amount of market development work. 
Some of these market development 
activities should be carried on co- 
operatively by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and industry groups, 
Mr. Pollock said. 


Contacts with Far Eastern govern- 
ment officials, trade groups, and 
others indicate that there is no lack 
of opportunity for market develop- 
ment work in many areas of the Far 
East. Use of foreign currency in con- 
nection with school lunches including 
bread is one of the simplest and most 
practical of many ways to expand 
bread consumption. 

As already indicated, community 
food demonstrations to teach house- 
wives how to use wheat products in 
the diet have proven quite successful, 
he explained. Promotional and adver- 
tising projects conducted in coopera- 
tion with the local milling and baking 
industries of the importing countries 
would also be productive of results. 
The erection of additional modern 
storage facilities, if effectively util- 
ized, could play an important role in 
the market development programs, 
particularly in Japan. 

The use of posters, leaflets, slides 
and possibly motion pictures, showing 
the place of wheat products in the 
preparation and serving of meals 
would also prove to be of great value. 
There is also a need for conducting 
and disseminating the results of re- 
search on the cost of meals which in- 
clude wheat products, including fac- 
tual materials on low cost meals and 
menus. 

Another worthwhile market devel- 
opment activity would be to conduct 
bakers’ schools, especially in the Phil- 
ippines, to teach bakers how to use 
American flour and to acquaint them 
with the importance of proper blends. 
Assistance in the use of techniques 
that would best advertise American 
flour would also be productive of 
worthwhile results. 

These are only a few of many mar- 
ket development projects which could 
and should be inaugurated in the Far 
East and which would contribute 
greatly to encouraging an increase in 
the consumption of U.S. grain and 
grain products in that area, the 
USDA expert reported. 

Any questions which U.S. producer 
groups, marketing agencies, flour 
milling and grain processing indus- 
tries, grain exporters and others may 
wish to raise with respect to the mat- 
ters touched upon in Mr. Pollock’s 
report will receive prompt attention 
if directed to the Grain and Feed Di- 
vision, Foreign Agricultural Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C., spokesmen for 
that organization point out. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


240,000-BU. EXPANSION 
SHARON SPRINGS, KANSAS — 
A 240,000-bu. grain storage addition, 
which will triple the firm’s storage 
capacity, will be built here by the 
Wallace County Co-Op Equity Ex- 
change. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Port of Churchill Seeks 


Increased Facilities 


SASKATOON — The Hudson Bay 
Route Assn. with headquarters here 
has appointed a delegation to go to 
Ottawa to seek increased facilities for 
the Port of Churchill. In addition the 
delegation will seek the elimination 
of freight rate discrimination on the 
Hudson Bay railway and request the 
construction of a drydock at the 
northern port. 

A total of 36 cargo boats cleared 
with grain during the 1954 season of 
navigation out of Hudson Bay. 
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Forecast of Wheat Price Break 
Denied at [WA Headquarters 


TORONTO—Reports appearing in 
North American newspapers Dec. 16 
that the International Wheat Coun- 
cil has warned of a possible “disas- 
trous in wheat prices have 
been discounted by The Northwestern 
Miller’s London correspondent who 
obtained confirmation from agree- 
ment headquarters that the report 
upon which the story was based is the 
survey presented to the October ses- 
sion of the council held in London. 

The survey of the operation of the 
International Wheat Agreement in 
the crop year 1953-54 accompanied 
the report of the executive committee 
and delegates approved its publication 
at a later date (The Northwestern 
Miller, Oct. 19, page 12.) 

Further evidence that the report 
is based on the now outdated survey, 
outdated, that is, as far as current 
conditions are concerned, is provided 
by the statement that “Britain, Italy 
and Sweden have pulled out of the 
agreement.” Italy is now a member 
of the agreement, having been re- 
admitted with a reduced quota at the 
October session of the council. 

The warning of a possible price 
break was qualified by the statement, 
“unless the exporting countries can 
work off wheat surpluses in an order- 
ly way.” This now represents nothing 
more than a plea for the retention 
of the stabilizing features claimed for 
the agreement by its sponsors. Since 
that statement was written Canada 
has experienced a crop failure while 
harvests in the importing countries 
have been reduced quality wise. This 
has meant an increased demand for 
the top quality wheat held by Canada 
and for wheat held by other export- 
ers. Though the report is bearish, and 
represented a true indication of the 
situation at the time it was written, 
the state of the market is now bullish 
as evidenced by the Canadian Wheat 
Board's recent action in hiking prices 
and the firmer trend evident in all 
segments of the trade. 

As an exposition of the working of 
the agreement in the crop year 1953- 
54 and as a means of underlining 
what should be done to strengthen 
it the survey is a valuable document. 
The executive committee renewed its 
plea that more countries join the 
agreement, which was set up to main- 
tain stable wheat supplies and prices. 
Cited for criticism was Britain be- 
cause of its withdrawal from the 
agreement. 

The survey said that business done 
under the agreement had dipped to 
26% from 61% of the world’s wheat 
trade chiefly because of the defection 
of Britain, Sweden and Italy and be- 
cause purchases by the remaining 
members had fallen by 38%. 

The survey stated that the wheat 
surplus (as it existed at the time) 
had aroused fears of the situation 
getting out of hand, as happened dur- 
ing the 1930s. It declared that if the 


break’ 





UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
1 stoc of grains in store and 
markets of the U.S. 
week ending Dee. 11, 
53, as reported to the 
the Production & Marketing 


Commer i 
afloat at the prir 
at the clos f he 
1954 and De l 
Grain Branct 


ing Administration of the U.8. Department 
of Agriculture ishels (000's omitted) 
Canadian 
American -—in bond— 
De Dee Dec Dec 
13 11 13, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat . 14 319.587 1,282 
Corn ‘ ae 
Oats 1 18,558 4,856 8,745 
Rye 1 5,721 1,123 6,641 
Barley i 12,818 293 542 
Stocks f I bonded grain in store and 


' markets Dec. 11, fig- 
ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
(000's omitted): corn, 


reporting countries were offered the 
long term prospect of a stable and 
sizable market at reasonable prices, 
they might be able to control their 
wheat supplies to work off the pres- 
ent surplus in an orderly manner 
without seriously disrupting trade. 
“As a matter of international re- 
sponsibility,” the survey asserted, 
“the task of bringing about an order- 
ly adjustment of the present wheat 
situation rests as much, if not more, 
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with those countries outside the 
wheat agreement as it does with the 
participating countries.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Charles E. Riley Resigns 
Brolite Sales Position 


CHICAGO—Charles E. Riley, has 
announced his resignation as central 
division sales manager and director 
of the bakery research department 
of the Brolite Co. This resignation 
becomes effective Dec. 31, 1954. 

Mr. Riley has been with the Bro- 
lite Co. for the past seven years 
and before that operated his own 
bakery in Chicago. Announcement of 
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his future plans will be made at a 
later date. 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wisconsin Production Men 
Hold Miscellany Night 


MILWAUKEE The Wisconsin 
Production Mens Club met at the 
Club Villard here Dec. 13. The regu- 
lar business meeting was conducted 
by club president Erich Milisch, Os- 
wald Jaeger Baking Co., Milwaukee. 

Various bakery problems were dis- 
cussed, including egg yolks, make up 
of buns, printed cellophane, corn 
sugar versus cane sugar, custard pies 
and bulk handling of flour. 





the flour bags 
backed by 107 years of know-how... 











CHASE 
Muttiwalls 


Sewn valve, sewn open mouth, 
pasted valve, pasted open mouth 


SINCE 


1847 


’ CHASE BAG company 


General Sales Office: 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES—STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 











DEATH OF HUGH GIBSON — 
Readers of The Northwestern Miller 
whose recollections go back to 
World War I must have been re- 
minded when they read of the recent 
death of Hugh Gibson at his home 
near Geneva, Switzerland, of the 
great Belgian relief program in 
which he figured as an administrator 
and in which the flour milling in- 
dustry of this country figured as 
a major benefactor. 

Mr. Gibson was a retired veteran 
of the U.S. diplomatic corps. His 
last foreign service assignment was 
the direction of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee for European Mi- 
gration. This was a post-career task, 
involving the moving of thousands 
of European migrants abroad. With 
a broken bone in one foot he had 
presided in a wheel chair at the 
committee’s semiannual meeting 
only a few days before his death of 
a heart attack at the age of 71. 

Mr. Gibson was secretary of the 
Legation at Brussels during the min- 
istry of Brand Whitlock, and was 
in Belgium when World War I be- 
gan, serving his country in a most 
effective manner. On several occa- 
sions he carried important state pa- 
pers through the lines, often under 
fire. During the illness of Minister 
Whitlock, he went to the German 
governor of Belgium and pleaded 
earnestly in behalf of Edith Cavell, 
prolonging his exertions all night in 
a fruitless effort to secure even a 
stay of execution. The nurse was 
shot to death only a few hours after 
he left headquarters, exhausted with 
his arduous efforts to save her. 

Acting for the American Legation, 
Mr. Gibson assisted Herbert Hoover 
in the work of the Commission for 
the Relief of Belgium, and thus had 
a part in the distribution of the 
shipload of flour brought together 
by The Northwestern Miller as a 
gift of the American flour milling 
industry. From Belgium ‘he was 
transferred to London, where he be- 
came an assistant to the U.S. am- 
bassador, Walter Hines Page. Sub- 
sequently he was selected to ac- 
company a British war mission to 
this country, and a similar mission 
sent here by Belgium. The Belgian 
mission was in Minneapolis in July, 
1917. Its members, headed by Baron 
Moncheur, were breakfast guests of 
The Northwestern Miller in the club 
room of its former office building. 

On several occasions during the 
visit of the Belgian mission to Min- 
neapolis, Baron Moncheur took oc- 
casion to refer in his public speeches 
to the millers’ Belgian relief move- 
ment, which, he was kind enough to 
say, was not only the first but one 
of the foremost efforts made to re- 
lieve the distress of the non-combat- 
ant population of Belgium. In elo- 
quent terms he thanked the millers 
for their generosity. 

After breakfast had been served, 
the party was detained at the en- 
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“There's one thing about Christmas that I always kind of enjoy more than anything else,” 
said Old Ded Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills. ‘All through the year I go along 
Z workin’ up to not likin’ one feller here an’ another feller there 

ae an’ plottin’ how I'll get even with em ef ever I get a chanct; 
aac an’ then, before I hardly know it, along comes Christmas 
| an’ all my schemes plumb blow up on me. Some way or 
! other, when I see the wreaths hangin’ in the windows 
A with the light shinin’ through an’ when I hear the bells 
geringin’ an’ the neighbors all singin’ hymns that nobody 
mal mA Ade y / jf eS can t ever forget, then all my ideas for hatin’ folks 
e. po th Me =~ «jes naturally fades clean away an’ [| ain’t got any 
'm «=6heart for gettin’ even. An’ then, when I’m settin’ here 
by the fire wonderin’ how it happens that way, I know 
it's because there ain't hardly anybody can hold out ag’in the 
WW kind of gentle sweetness of the word ‘Bethlehem’ or the pleadin’ for 


forgiveness that'll live forever in PEACE ON EARTH GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN.” 
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trance to The Northwestern Miller 
building by an unexpected popular 
demonstration, not on the program. 
A group of enthusiastic people had 
assembled to applaud the departing 
visitors and bid them farewell and 
they held an impromptu reception in 
the crowded street beneath the large 
Belgian flag which hung from the 
topmost window of the building 
Two public dinners were arranged 
for the mission, which was also en- 
tertained by James F. Bell at his 
Lake Minnetonka residence. 

The itinerary of the Belgian mis- 
sion included the leading cities of 
the Northwest, the North Pacific 





states, California, Utah, Colorado, 
the Missouri River territory, and the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 

In the club room of the new Miller 
building hangs a framed bronze 
medallion (illustrated herewith) ex- 
pressing Belgium’s gratitude for the 
gift of American flour. Near by 
hangs an oil painting of the steamer 
South Point which carried the gift 
flour overseas. The cargo consisted 
of more than 68,000 barrels of flour, 
packed in 275,000 cotton bags, and a 
large quantity of beans, peas, rolled 
oats, cornmeal and clothing. The late 
William C. Edgar, who was then the 
editor of The Northwestern Miller, 
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accompanied the consignment to its 
destination and witnessed the distri- 
bution. The South Point was sunk 
by a German submarine on the re- 
turn voyage. 

After his tour with the Belgian 
mission Mr. Gibson was appointed 
first secretary of the American Em- 
bassy in Paris. He was with Mr. 
Hoover, director-general of Euro- 
pean relief, in 1918 and 1919. He 
had various important State Depart- 
ment assignments after that, until 
his retirement 17 years ago. In 1940- 
1941 he was director-general for 
Europe of the Commission for Pol- 
ish Relief. 
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Bronze Medallion Commemorating the Shipload of Flour Given for Belgian Relief by American Flour Millers 
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Derry Christmas 


Those whose privilege it is to 
serve this publication and who 
strive, with such wit and wisdom as 
has been granted them, honestly to 
record the history and worthily to 
reflect the spirit of the great indus- 
tries with which they are associated, 
again express their appreciation of 
the good will and friendship so gen- 
erously given them and wish you all 


A Merry Christmas. 


A GOSPEL OF OPTIMISM 

MESSAGE of optimism that deserves wide 

repetition was contained in some remarks 
made recently by Earl L. Butz, assistant secretary 
of agriculture. Mr. Butz was talking to bankers, 
but what he said applies just as well to all of us. 
Entirely too many Americans, he said, suffer under 
the economic illusion that it is abnormal, in fact 
disastrous, for the economic graph to dip modest- 
ly downward once in several years. Some of the 
modern-day alarmists would try to impose a new 
politically-created artificial boom on top of a war- 
created artificial boom, and push our economy 
from one unstable excess to another. 

“We have no new evidence that man can cir- 
cumvent the law of action and reaction, even in 
his economic behavior,” Mr. Butz said. “Within 
that framework, however, the long time growth 
curve of the economy is distinctly upward. 

“. .. The outlook for the American economy is 
good. There will inevitably be periods of modest 
adjustment, such as we experienced early in 
1954, but we must be prepared to ‘ride them 
through’ just as we did the recent adjustment. 
The decline in business activity from the peak 
levels of the Korean war period to last summer 
turned out to be one of the mildest on record. 
All the shouting about it was more political than 
economic. The shift from a war economy to a 
semi-peace economy occurred with remarkably 
little disturbance—much less than we experienced 
in 1948-49. And our politicians did not make nearly 
so much noise about 1949 as they did about 
1954.” 


The scientific and technological advances we 
will experience in the next decade will be un- 
paralleled in the history of America, Mr. Butz 
said. The greatest decade in our history lies im- 
mediately ahead. This is true for both agriculture 
and business. 

“The geographic frontier in America is gone. 
No longer can a young man ‘go west’ and stake 
out his claim. But the scientific frontier in Ameri- 
ca is barely scratched. And the scientific frontier 
has no effective limit. It is limited only by the 
mind and the imagination of man. It follows logi- 
cally, therefore, that if we can keep our economy 
free and preserve an environment in which indi- 
vidual producers and scientists are free to dream 
a litte about new techniques and new ideas, and 
free to enjoy the fruits of their dreams, we shall 
experience phenomenal progress in the next gener- 
ation. 

“We live in an era of the most rapid scientific 
and technological change of all time. American 
agriculture is now feeding our growing popula- 
tion through science and technology. We have 
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increased our total agricultural output in the last 
four decades by 75%, on roughly the same acre- 
age we had previously, and with 2% million fewer 
farm workers. Even in the 15 years since the 
beginning of World War II, American farmers 
have increased total production by 47%, with no 
increase in acres and with one and three-fourths 
million fewer workers on the farms. In the same 
interval, we have increased our steel production 
capacity by some two-fifths, and have doubled our 
electric power production capacity, The atomic 
age in which we live is less than a decade old. 
Surely a broad base is laid for a substantial fur- 
ther rise in living standards for the average man 
and woman in America. 

“In this environment of national growth and 
expansion, American agriculture has a glorious 
future. American agriculture ‘is still a good stable 
industry. And it always will be. Those who are 
actively engaged in it must never lose confidence 
in its future. 

“Farmers believe in the free enterprise system. 
They know it has produced in America the broad- 
est opportunity for a free and prosperous citizen- 
ship that exists any place in the world. 

“Agriculture offers equally as good an oppor- 
tunity over the next generation as any other com- 
parable vocation for the young man or young 
woman who desires a satisfactory living stand- 
ard, an opportunity to live and rear a family in a 
wholesome environment, and the ability to provide 
one’s own security for his declining years.” 

The challenge of the next decade is unprece- 
dented for men and women of vision and ambition. 
It is the best antidote for the gimme disease of 
government supports—and controls. 
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SURPLUS MALADY HITS RICE 
LTHOUGH millions of stomachs are not filled 
in countries where rice is a food staple, a 
rice surplus is building up in the U.S. alongside 
the great wheat surplus. 


Rice production has been increasing in this 
country under price supports, but domestic con- 
sumption has not kept pace, and growers conse- 
quently are more dependent on foreign markets. 
Exports were possible during the past 15 years 
or so in spite of supported prices, but now ex 
port demand has fallen off sharply under increas- 
ing competition from Cuba and Japan’s effort to 
conserve dollars by purchasing rice from Thailand, 
Burma, Indochina and other Asiatic exporters. 

Thus the rice grower faces the same dilemma 
as does the wheat grower. The way out seems 
to be a choice between an attempt to maintain 
the export market by lowering price supports, or 
maintaining price supports and at the same time 
lowering production. Neither of these expedients 
finds much favor among rice growers, but they 
seem to have less timidity about trying a two- 
price system than has been shown in the wheat 
industry. An Iowa farm editor ventures this opin- 
ion, though no rice is grown in his vicinity and he 
may not be reflecting rice growers’ opinions: 

“Because the rice problem is relatively small 
(in comparison with wheat, for example, where 
the situation is similar), it might be possible to 
do some experimenting with rice as a laboratory 
example. Maybe this would be a good crop on 
which to try out the two-price system, with one 
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price for domestic sale and another price for ex- 
port. Maybe it would be useful to try direct pay- 
ments to rice growers, instead of buying rice to 
support the price. There are relatively few han- 
diers and exporters of rice. Perhaps the govern- 
ment could work through them to guarantee rice 
growers a reasonable return by means of export 
subsidies, without upsetting export trade. Surely 
Americans are smart enough not to have to re- 
treat into production restriction to solve the dis- 
tribution problem for rice.” 

We are smart enough not to have an un- 
manageable wheat surplus, too, but government 
wheat policy is still political and we still let 
bureaucrats do the smart thinking. 
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WHIMSICAL CIRCUMSTANCE 

ROMOTIONAL “literature” designed to sup- 

port research on a cancer cure came into 
this office the other day burdened with a curious 
indiscretion. An appealing and even persuasive 
letter was accompanied by a clipping describing 
the project. But on the back of the clipping were 
some printed paragraphs clearly indicating that 
the publication in which the cancer cure article 
was printed and espoused must be ranked as 
belonging to the crackpot fringe of journalism. 
The article on the reverse side of the cancer clip- 
ping complains of white bread, from which it is de- 
clared, important nutrients have been “blown out, 
bolted out, strained out and otherwise abstracted.” 
The piece goes on in this wise: 


“The wheat germ, with its Vitamin FE, is en- 
tirely gone. Most of the minerals, lodged in the 
various wheat skins, have been made into food 
for animals. And the reinforced ‘nutrients,’ so 
highly praised on the bread wrapper, are inorganic, 
indigestible and certainly are intestinal irritants. 
Yet our laws permit baking companies to tell 
parents half-truths about the wonderful nutritive 
values of these loaves although if animals are fed 
on such bread exclusively, the animals die in a 
few short weeks. One would almost suppose that 
the public likes to be fooled because even the 
big magazines and newspapers do nothing to warn 
the householder of these frauds and fakes. Mod- 
ern bread is not a staff of life—it is not even a 
crutch—-it comes much nearer to being the ma- 
terial that helps make the coffins of Americans.” 


Members of the breadstuffs industries will not 
soon forget the infamous insinuations of many 
a diet crank in this country that white bread 
is a cause of cancer, and the well-worn crackpot 
slogan embodying the broader and equally menda- 
cious allegation: “The whiter your bread, the 
sooner you're dead,” 
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CALLING ALL CRACKPOTS — Scientists in 
Syracuse University, New York, are understood 
to be exploring the possibilities of using cattails 
for food—not the organic variety attached custo- 
marily to felines, but the botanic variety: to be 
precise, those graceful, rushlike planis with fuzzy 
tops commonly found in swampy areas of tem- 
perate North America. The roots, these scientists 
are beginning to tell the world, can be eaten like 
potatoes. From them, as might also be confidently 
expected, cattail flour has been made and con- 
verted into cattail cookies, Food cranks will be 
pleased with this development, particularly those 
whose lives are devoted to finding substitutes for 
wheat flour, and before long we may expect a 
news release from the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United Nations proclaiming that 
here is even a better way than FAO's fish flour 
way to step up the protein content of the world’s 
underfed. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





No Price Break 


No matter what the world’s news 
agencies read into the International 
Wheat Council’s recently published 
report, purportedly forecasting a 
“disastrous break in prices (see page 
17) there is no dispensation on the 
part of Canadian grain men, official 
or private, to believe that prices can 
go otherwise than up in the near fu- 
ture. 


Circumstances in the wheat mar- 
ket can change, it is conceded, but 
right now the pattern is for a firmer 
market. The Canadian Wheat Board's 
action in hiking prices is evidence 
of this belief. Officials never reveal 
their reasons for taking a_ given 
course of action but traders believe 
that the price hike was motivated 
by a desire to test buyer reaction 
to higher prices. Another reason could 
be a desire to ease the effect of the 
higher ocean freight rates which have 
hit the trade, particularly on the 
West Coast. It is too early to ob- 
tain a clear picture of customer re- 
action, although preliminary reports 
do not indicate any major criticism. 


There is some support for the view 
that many of the importing countries 
welcome a modest increase. James 
Richardson & Sons, Ltd., the Ca- 
nadian grain exporting firm, in its 
market report, suggests that foreign 
governments are finding rather em- 
barrassing the heavy subsidies they 
have to pay on wheat production. In 
the U.K. for example, the subsidy is 
currently running at the equivalent 
of 69¢ bu. and this is placing a heavy 
load on taxpayers, the Richardson 
firm comments. 


It is true that surpluses are still 
heavy; but they are not so heavy 
that Canada is prepared to take an 
unreasonably low price for its wheat 
and the board is intent on getting 
all that the market will bear. This 
is good business and no more. Book- 
ings by the U.K. market are re- 
ported as showing an improvement. 
Inquiries from other outlets are im- 
proving and the wind is set fair for 
Canada right now because of the 
availability of top quality milling 
wheat. 


Winter Wheat Prices 


Ontario winter wheat, probably due 
to lower than normal supplies, and 
to an increased demand from feed 
manufacturers, is also enjoying a 
price boom. Since the start of the 
season the price has jumped 22¢ 
bu. with the peak not yet in sight, 
according to some observers. 

Because of dissatisfaction with 
fluctuating prices, and particularly 
with the low levels that mark the 
beginning of every new season, the 
Ontario Wheat Producers Assn. is 
campaigning for a controlled market- 
ing scheme. A petition asking for a 
governmenet sponsored vote on the 
formation of such a scheme has been 
signed by well over 10% of Ontario 
growers required under the legisla- 
tion provided for the setting up of 
a marketing board. As a result, the 
government will not withhold permis- 
sion to hold a ballot of all growers. 
This, if favorable, will result in the 
formation of the controlled scheme. 

Many observers believe that the 
ballot will result in a substantial ma- 
jority favoring the formation of a 
marketing board. On the other hand, 


the recently established hog market- 
ing board is not meeting with com- 
plete approval by farmers and an at- 
tempt is being made to test its le- 
gality in the courts. This contro- 
versy may cause some growers to 
think twice before allowing wheat to 
be tied up in a controlled marketing 
organization. 


Another View 


Another view on controlled mar- 
keting, this time relating to cattle, 
is presented by the Calgary Herald, 
an influential western newspaper. 

Compulsory marketing is not de- 
mocracy, states the Herald. “Most 
of the western cattle growers, who 
are among the few remaining genu- 
ine individualists in this country, 
have firmly rejected any compulsory 
marketing scheme. The agitation for 
this misbegotten project comes, not 
from the cattlemen proper, but from 
a vocal group in the Farmers Union 
of Alberta who own a few cattle 
but who are not cattlemen at all in 
the accepted sense of the word. They 
want state marketing for their own 
convenience, and they want every- 
body else forced by law to accept 
it. This bears no relationship to de- 
mocracy at all.” 


In the case of the Ontario wheat 
marketing plan, agitation was 
sparked by the Ontario Federation 
of Agriculture. The milling trade has 
no desire to influence the farmers 
one way or the other. Whether the 
winter wheat business remains free 
or is placed under a board, the mill- 
ers will go along with whatever is 
decided by the farmers in their own 
best interests. But in view of the 
experience of the hog farmers and 
the rejection of control by the west- 
ern cattlemen, the Ontario wheat 
growers should think twice lest they 
jump out of the frying pan into the 
fire. 


Navigation Closes 


Navigation on the Great Lakes 
closed Dec. 14 when the John E. F. 
Misener left the Lakehead with 660,- 
000 bu. wheat bound for Prescott, 
Ont. The Welland ship canal closed 
officially at midnight on the same 
day but a few ships were allowed 
through after the deadline. 

The John E. F. Misener brought 
the total of ships moving out of Fort 
William and Port Arthur during the 
current season to 1,104, compared 
with 1,833 last year. 
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Canada’s Wheat 
Rust Loss Heavy 


TORONTO — Confirmation of the 
belief that 1954 was the worst rust 
year ever experienced by Canada is 
contained in a report presented by 
Dr. B. Peturson and Dr. G. J. Green, 
government research men, to a con- 
ference of agronomists held in Winni- 
peg. 

The experts estimated the cost to 
farmers at 120 million bushels. 

Dr. Peturson revealed that surveys 
had shown that Selkirk wheat, the 
new 15-B stem rust resistant variety, 
yielded three times as much as That- 
cher on the average last summer. 


Bakery Firm Expands 


MONTREAL — General Bakeries, 
Ltd., a leading Canadian bakery or- 
ganization is to purchase the bakery 
operation of Palace Bread, Ltd., Cal- 
gary. 

Stephen R. Saxby, president of 
General Bakeries, announces that the 
takeover has been scheduled for Jan. 
15, 1955. He revealed that negotia- 
tions for the purchase have been car- 
ried on intermittently over a three 
year period. 

The plant, the largest in the Cal- 
gary area, will be operated as the 
Palace bread division of General Bak- 
eries. 
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Overseas Newsnotes. . .. py the Northwestern Miller's 


Foreign Correspondents 





Yugoslav Aid 


Belgrade sources reveal that Rus- 
sia offered to help Yugoslavia meet 
its serious bread grain shortage when 
it was announced that a disastrous 
harvest would mean the importation 
of heavy quantities of wheat (The 
Northwestern Miller, Nov. 16, page 
20). The offer was declined by the 
Yugoslavian authorities because of 
political implications. 

The approach was made immedi- 
ately before the departure of Vuk- 
manovic Tempo, chairman of the eco- 
nomic council, to Washington where 
he sought American aid in meeting 
the crisis. Observers express interest 
in the Russian readiness to help de- 
spite the reported cutback in Com- 
munist wheat production this sea- 
son. The motives are seen as ob- 
vious. Not only would acceptance 
have embarrassed the government in 
its relations with the western pow- 
ers it would have created something 
of an internal problem because the 
Russians would not have failed to 
take advantage of the propaganda 
value among the more ignorant sec- 
tions of the population. 

A Yugoslavian trade mission left 
for Moscow Dec. 17 in order to nego- 
tiate a new trade agreement to fol- 
low the short term barter deal due 
to expire at the end of the year. 
Wheat will not be included, trade 
sources assert. The aim is to sell 
to Russia goods not finding a ready 
market in western Europe and the 
U.S. Looked upon as the utmost im- 
portance by the Yugoslavs is the 
ability to maintain sterling and dol- 
lar earning abilities and no deal with 
Russia will be allowed to impair 
these. The Yugoslavs will continue 
to observe, though they are not 
bound to do so, the western powers’ 


ban on the export of strategic metals 
and raw materials to the Communist 
nation, this decision being bolstered 
by generous U.S. aid in solving the 
wheat crisis. 


U.K. Millers 


Richard Austen Butler, Britain’s 
financial chief, has come to the de- 
fense of the home milling industry 
in its run-in with the farmers over 
the acceptance of home grown wheat. 

Mr. Butler pointed out that about 
70% of the millers’ grist must be 
in the form of hard or medium 
wheat; if they use too much soft 
wheat, such as that grown in Eng- 
land, bread made from the flour 
would not keep. Although they have 
no obligation to do so the millers, 
since decontrol, have taken just as 
much home grown wheat as previ- 
ously, Mr. Butler declared. The price 
they offer must naturally pay regard 
to the quality of the wheat offered, 
the moisture content and transport 
and handling costs. 

French wheat, which is the only 
wheat properly compared with home 
grown wheat, is obtainable by the 
millers for the equivalent of $58.30 
long ton, delivered. This wheat has 
only 15% moisture content, is in 
good condition and is delivered in 
bulk by water straight to the mills. 
If due allowance is made for the 
fact that English wheat is usually 
of a higher moisture content and is 
delivered by road, Mr. Butler did not 
think that the prices offered by the 
millers were unreasonable. He as- 
serted that there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the millers are not in 
free competition with each other for 
supplies. 

Dealing with the government’s po- 
ition in the matter, Mr. Butler said 


that a reduction in the price of flour 
reduces the cost to the taxpayer of 
the bread subsidy. On the other hand, 
the lower price fetched by wheat 
in the market has to be made up to 
the farmer by the taxpayer. So what 
the government loses on the swings, 
it gains on the roundabouts. 


Delivery Charge 


The making of a delivery charge 
for bread by British bakers is a sub- 
ject of controversy at the present 
time. Harmar Nicholls, a member of 
the government, believes that the 
bakers are justified in imposing such 
a charge. Although there has been a 
long tradition of free delivery in 
the industry, present day conditions, 
particularly those connected with 
maintaining delivery vehicles, cannot 
be ignored. Mr, Nicholls believes that 
costs are such that the choice might 
be either a delivery charge or no 
delivery at all. 

Mr. Nicholls has been active in 
his support of the bakers’ demand 
for a higher rate of subsidy from the 
government in respect of bread baked 
from national flour of 80% extrac- 
tion. The low rates currently al- 
lowed are said to be responsible for 
driving the small man out of business, 
leaving the field to the big chains. 


Quality Pays 


Bakers have a responsibility” also, 
Mr. Nicholls asserts. It is individu- 
ality which is lacking in so much 
of the bread produced today. “Let 
us have,” he asserts, “the best pos- 
sible quality, plenty of variety, and 
most of all individuality. In such cir- 
cumstances the consumers will not 
mind a small delivery charge in or- 
der to get such a bread on their 
tables.” 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 
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Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 
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Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Wheat Conference Set 
For Kansas State Jan. 24-27 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Millers 
and elevator operators will attend a 
wheat kernel conference Jan. 24-27 
at Kansas State College to learn to 
identify wheat varieties from their 
kernel characteristics. The confer- 
ence is held annually. 

Wheat kernel identification is part 
of a program to improve the quality 
of Kansas wheats, Ernest Mader, 
conference chairman, pointed out. 
First two days of the conference will 
be for beginners learning to identify 
wheat kernels. The second two days, 
kernel analyses will be continued, 
interspersed with other wheat prob- 
lems. 

Alvin Lowe of the K-State branch 
experiment station at Garden City 
and Norman Whitehair, extension 
agricultural specialist, will have 
charge of instruction in kernel 
analyses. 

Don Wilbur of the college ento- 
mology staff will discuss grain in- 
festing insects and their damage to 
wheat kernels, and John A. Johnson 
of the college milling department 
will talk on “Quality Requirements 
of the Processor.” 

On Jan. 27 Dr. Elmer Heyne of the 
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Kansas State agronomy department 
will describe new wheat varieties, 
and examinations will be given to 
test the proficiency of those who at- 
tended the conference in recognizing 
wheat varieties by their kernels 
Certificates will be conferred on those 
who reach a high degree of perfec- 
tion. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 
divided 78.1% to the family trade 
and 21.9% to bakers. Prices closed 
unchanged on family flour and 5¢ 
lower on bakery flour. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points Dec. 18: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.90@ 
7.30, standard patent $6.60@6 80; 
bakers unenriched short patent $6.45 
“6.55, standard patent $6.35@6.45, 
straight grade $6.30@6.40. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand continued dull last 
week. Sales again amounted to only 
15 to 20% of capacity, none for more 
than 30 days, mainly prompt, and 
consisting of both family and bakers; 
and most sales were price on date of 
shipment. Running time was off 
slightly, to three to four days. Prices 
were unchanged except that bakers 
was a shade higher. Quotations Dec. 
17: Extra high patent $7@7.40, 
standard bakers, unenriched $6.60@ 
6.70, first clears, unenriched $5.40@ 
5.50, delivered TCP. 


Central West 


St. Louis: Local mills reported an 
increased amount of sales in small 
lots. Bakers were showing very lit- 
tle interest. Shipping directions were 
just fair. Clears and packaged goods 
were in good demand. 

Quotations Dec. 17, in 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.60, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.60. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers’, cake $7.40, pastry 
$5.65, soft winter straights $5.75, 
clears $5.25; hard winter short $6.50, 
standard $6.35, clears $5.60; spring 
short patent $7.20, standard $7.10, 
clears $6.90, 

Ohicago: A_ typical pre-holiday 
week prevailed in the flour milling 
industry in the central states during 
the week ending Dec. 18. Sales went 
along at a snail's pace and the trade 
generally appeared to wish to defer 
any real important business until 
after the turn of the year. 

Sales were estimated at around 40 
to 45% of five-day milling capacity. 
Business seemed to consist mainly 
of spring wheat flour to the bakery 
trade, although this came in small 
quantities. Family flour directions 
were said to be extremely good, in 
line with the home baking season. 
Some mills were having difficulty 
maintaining running time because of 
the scarcity of orders coming in. Soft 
wheat flour also moved slowly. 

Most mills intended to shut down 
on the Friday preceding Christmas, 
although some mill sales offices were 
staying open. 

Quotations Dee. 18: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.70@7.15, standard $6.50@7.05, 
clear $5.95@6.60; hard winter short 
$6.40@6.70, 95% patent $6.15@6.60, 
clear $5.60; family flour $8.15; soft 
winter short $7.08@7.45, standard 
$6.35@6.72, clear $5.15@5.86. 


East 


New York: Spring wheat bakery 
flours at varying discounts attracted 
only light response from bakers and 
jobbers on local markets here last 
week. Further declines may cause 
some buyers to supplement their bal- 
ances despite the year-end practice 
of reducing stocks for inventory pur- 


poses. 

Most buyers have adequate stocks 
on hand or on contract to last into 
next month, 

Lower prices are being anticipated 
by some bakers and jobbers should 
farmers expand selling of wheat early 
next year. Increased sales of wheat 
may not be large enough to cause 
significant price declines as discounts 
under loan will result in extensive 
diversion of most wheats into the 
loan. 

Interest in southwestern wheat 
bakery flours was held to a minimum 
during the entire week. No pressing 
needs were evident, and price changes 
were too small to stimulate activity. 
Bookings were confined to widely 
scattered small lots for immediae 
and nearby. 

Moderate price declines in adver- 
tised cake flours early in the week 
had little effect since most buyers 
booked heavily on this type earlier 
in the season at prices well under 
present levels and hold sufficient bal- 
ances. 

Demand for other wheat 
also remained quiet. 

Directions have slowed down con- 
siderably. 

Quotations Dec. 17: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.97@8.07, 
standard patents $7.42@7.52, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7.02@7.12, standard patents 
$6 82@6.92; high ratio soft winters 
$6.65@7.95, straights $5.80@6.10. 

Buffalo: Flour sales were light last 
week. Spring wheat flour declined 
15¢. The drop reflected a decline in 
premiums and also the closing of 
navigation on the Great Lakes. Ship- 
pers no longer have access to the 


flours 


lakes and wheat is accumulating at 
western rail terminals. 

Kansas wheat flour was off 7¢. The 
decline resulted principally from a 
lack of interest in the market. Prices 
are above the Nov. 30 levels when 
the last heavy buying took place. 

Both spring wheat and Kansas 
wheat flour were adversely affected 
by the secretary of agriculture’s an- 
nouncement that supports on small 
grains would be reduced. This factor 
induced a downward adjustment in 
all grain markets. 

Clear flours were unchanged. There 
were a few sales made but nothing 
startling. Bakeries are more inter- 
ested in selling their holiday goods 
than they are in booking any forward 
commitments. 

Cake flour was off 15¢ and pastry 
flour was down 5¢. Consumers are 
not in the market because they are 
still working off their inventories ac- 
cummulated last July and they are not 
expected to be in a buying mood un- 
til February. 

There was a lot of rumbling in the 
wheat export market last week but 
not much action was taken. 

The unloading of the winter stor- 
age-grain fleet in Buffalo’s harbor 
has got off to an early start. The 
Niagara Mohawk was unloaded Dec. 
16 at the Frontier Elevator and the 
EE. J. Berwind and the D. J. Morrell 
were scheduled to be lightered Dec. 
17 at the Concrete and Standard 
Elevators. The Berwin is due to re- 
load ancther winter cargo to hold 
indefinitely. 

Flour output rebounded sharply 
from a week earlier and was higher 
than a year ago. Mill running time 
ranged from five to seven days, with 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 
Through Dec. 10, 1954 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 


Importing 
countries— 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Ceylon 
Costa Rica ....... 
Cuba ' 
Denmark ° 
Dom, Republic ‘ 4.1 
Eeuador pide ns 1.4 Ms 
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26.2 
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tons of flour 
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119.3 


sold by France to Egypt, the only sale re 


Combined 
Wh.-F1. 
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Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 
57.1 67.6 67.6 
237.2 9.0 308.3 14.1 322.4 
28.4 6.5 33.9 
200.0 200.0 
61.4 61.4 
. 8.2 17.4 17.4 
10.2 13 23.5 8.8 


. o 


$10.7 823.3 8 


32.6 
9.9 15.9 
1.9 1.9 


6.6 114.0 


40.1 8 66.3 
98.5 + 98.5 


1,917.9 169.1 4,064.9 *642.1 


*4,707.0 


corded 


the majority of the mills working six 
or more days. 

Quotations Dec. 17: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.86@7.97, short 
$7.41 @ 7.52, standard $7.36 @ 7.42, 
straight $7.31, first clear $6.68@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.17@7.23, stand- 
ard $7.03@7.07, first clear $6.73; soft 
winter short patent $7.96@7.99, 
standard $7.24@7.26, straight $6.01 
@6.05, first clear $5.36@5.50. 


Boston: Flour values broke rather 
sharply in the local market last 
week. Springs slumped about 12¢ in 
mid-week but recovered half of the 
decline at the close, all grades finish- 
ing 6¢ net lower for the week. Hard 
winters eased off nearly daily and 
finally closed 14¢ net lower for the 
period. Soft wheat flours were un- 
changed to 15¢ lower with the ex- 
treme decline hitting high ratios. 

Dealers reported that trading was 
very dull but not unexpected as the 
approaching holiday season rarely 
witnesses any extensive trading ac- 
tivity. The ignoring of the latest 
price declines was generally believed 
to stem from a trade desire to keep 
inventories at a minimum until the 
year-end. Also expected was a wave 
of farm offerings early in the year 
and the possibility of lower prices 
than currently prevail. 

Quotations Dec. 18: Spring short 
patents $7.51@7.61; standards $7.41 
@7.51, high gluten $7.92@8.06, first 
clears $6.72@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $7.04@7.14, standards $6.85 
@6.95; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.82@6.02, high ratio $6.67@7.92; 
family $8.42. 

Pittsburgh: There was no interest 
in flour buying last week. A desire 
to keep inventories low and also a 
desire to wait and watch for lower 
prices in January were evident. Mill 
representatives said interest was 
down to a point where even quota- 
tions on flour were not inquired for. 
This prevailed in all flours. 

Directions were said to be very 
poor to fairly good. 

Quotations Dec. 18: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.70@6.77, medium 
patent $6.80@6.82, short patent $6.90 
@6.97; standard patent spring wheat 
$7.21@7.39, medium patent $7.26G 
7.43, short patent $7.31@7.49, clears 
$6.74@7.01, high gluten $7.76@7.94; 
family patents, advertised brands, 
$8@8.30; other brands $7.65@7.89; 
pastry and cake flours $5.75@7.99. 

Philadelphia: With grain prices un- 
settled by Secretary Benson’s an- 
nouncement of a reduction in price 
supports for small grains, the local 
flour market developed an irregular 
undertone last week and closing quo- 
tations were 10¢ sack lower to 5¢ 
sack higher than those of the pre- 
vious week. Since the declines oc- 
curred in spring grades and the ad- 
vances in hard winters, the develop- 
ment had the effect of narrowing the 
spread between costs on the two 
types, but apparently this adjust- 


ment was smaller than some had ex- 
pected and dealings responded with 
only mild activity. 

The buying that did develop was 
concentrated principally in springs, 
reported 


and mill representatives 
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customers showing a considerable de- 
gree of caution in placements. Orders 
were said to originate with smaller 
bakers and jobbers whose coverage 
during the recent buying acceleration 
gave them less coverage than their 
larger counterparts. Even so, they 
were willing to book for forward 
delivery, and there seemed to be a 
good deal of optimism over the pros- 
pect of a setback in values after the 
first of the year. 

Post-Jan. 1 considerations were al- 
so a factor in the hard winter section 
of the list, reflecting the usual in- 
clination to hold down purchases pri- 
or to inventory-taking period. In this, 
the trade was operating in the com- 
fortable knowledge that it had suffi- 
cient amounts on mill books to meet 
production requirements well into 
next month, with some even better 
fortified. The decision to keep stocks 
on a minimized basis was further 
demonstrated in a_ contraction in 
shipping direction. 

Quotations Dec. 18: Spring high 
gluten $7.90@8, short patent $7.40G 
7.50, standard $7.35@7.45, first clear 
$6.90@7; hard winter short patent 
$6.95 @7.05, standard $6 85@6.95; soft 
winter western $5.75 @6, nearby $5.35 


@5.50 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
very quiet last week. Prices were 
slightly easier, but this in no way 
proved a stimulant to sales. There is 
an indication that, with any further 
recession in prices, a good volume of 
business is in the offing. 

Hard winters enjoyed the greater 
portion of the limited demand, with 
slightly more activity on northern 
springs, which showed a decline of 
approximately 20¢; however, the vol- 
ume on this type was very moder- 
ate. 

Cracker and cookie bakers were 
only inclined to cover replacements, 
with purchases ranging from one to 
two carlots for nearby shipment. 
Cake flour sales showed a slight in- 
crease which is seasonal. However, 
future bookings were practically nil. 

Bakers and jobbers formed the 
best outlet for the modest sales. 

Shipping directions continued to 
hold up well and about as expected 
because of the year-end inventories. 

Export flour business was rather 
slow, with dealings with Bolivia and 
scattered sales to Cuba, Costa Rica 
and Puerto Rico. 

Quotations Dec. 17, packed in 100- 
Ib. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.50@6.70, 
standard $6.35@6.50, first clear $5.25 
@5.65; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7@7.15, standard $6.75 @7.10, 
first clear $6.10@6.80, high gluten 
$7.45@7.70; soft wheat short patent 
$5.80@6.10, straight $5.45@5.70, first 
clear $5.75@6.10, high ratio cake 
$6.10@6.50, Pacific Coast $7.10@7.35, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet last week in preparation for 
the holidays, and production will be 
down for the next two weeks be- 
cause of four-day running time each 
week. Overall production held up 
fairly well, with deliveries on out- 
standing contracts continuing at a 
steady pace but little or no new busi- 
ness. 

. Quotations Dec. 18: Family patent 
$8.10, bluestem $7.32, bakery $7.61, 
pastry $6.46. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: At 208,000 bbl. Cana- 
dian export flour business worked for 
the week ended Dec. 16 was 100,000 
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bbl. under the week previous. The 
latest total included 39,000 bbl. made 
up of small lots for IWA destina- 
tions. The remainder was listed as 
Class 2 sales, and it was indicated 
that the U.K. was the biggest buyer. 
Domestic trade in flour continues sea- 
sonally good, and mills are running 
close to capacity and prices are 
steady. Quotations Dec. 18: Top pat- 
ent springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.60; second patents 
$10.50@11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: Last week brought 
nothing new in the way of export 
flour business out of this port. In 
fact, further difficulties loom in Ca- 
nadian shippers’ efforts to build up 
sales to the Far East. 

Following a meeting of the Pacific 
Westbound Freight Conference dur- 
ing the week it was announced that 
notification has been given to ship- 
pers that effective April 1, 1955, 
ocean freight charges will be _ in- 
creased by $2 per ton to the Philip- 
pines, Hong Kong and Japan. The 
present charge is $16 per ton. 

Flour exporters, faced with ever- 
increasing competition in the Far 
East, have been pressing the steam- 
ship lines to give them some relief 
on freight charges on the grounds 
that if Canadian mills lose further 
business in the Far East, it will be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to regain the trade. 

Australian mills, by reason of the 
comparatively short haul, are already 
some 20% below Canadian offerings. 
In addition, Japanese mills, grinding 
Canadian wheat, are driving for sales 
in the sterling areas of the Far East. 
Just recently the new flour mill in 
Hong Kong started operations, and 
by reason of cheaper labor costs, is 
becoming an increasing competitor 
of Canadian mills. 

Domestic flour sales are reported 
average. Prices are unchanged. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
tions Dec. 17: First patents $11.10 in 
98’s jutes and $11.20 in cottons; bak- 
ers’ patents, $10.05 in paper bags and 
$10.15 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Toronto-Montreal: A slightly bet- 
ter movement to overseas outlets is 
in evidence, but there is nothing of a 
spectacular nature in the way of 
business. The U.K. market firmed in 
line with the higher price of wheat 
and other factors, with British millers 
quoting white flour at 99/- a sack of 
280 lb., equivalent to $13.86 at the 
official exchange level of $2.80 to the 
pound sterling. National flour of 80% 
extraction was quoted at 97/- for 
280 lb., equivalent to $13.30. Both 
prices, with additions for outer zone 
deliveries, are effective for the week 
beginning Dec. 20. 

The smaller units still mention de- 
pressed conditions but activity in the 
larger plants maintains the improved 
position in recent weeks. 

The domestic market has been 
subjected to the usual pre-Christmas 
seasonal spurt as buyers increase 
their inventories. Prices for bakers’ 
flour have firmed slightly, although 
the prices quoted bear no relation to 
those actually taken in highly com- 
petitive markets. Quotations Dec. 18: 
Top patent springs for use in Canada 
$11@11.50, less cash discounts, 98's 
cottons, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used; bakers 
$8.60@9.10 bbl. less cash discounts, 
papers, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. add- 
ed for cartage where used. 

Small sales of winter wheat flour 
are reported to overseas outlets but 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 
All quotations on basis of carload lots 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations 
load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed tn 100-Ib. sacks 


Bran os > 

Standard midds 

Flour midds 

Red dog 

Bran 

Short 

Mill run 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Chicago Minneapolis 
. $45.50@46.00 §$42.00M42.50 F§ 
48,000 48.50 42.560@43.00 
50.00 @51.50 48.000 48.650 
52.00@53.00 @51.00 
Kansas City St. Louis 
$29.75@ 460.25 $45.50@46.00 $ 
43.5600 44.00 48.500 49.00 
a a 
Bran 
$52.00@ 55.00 $5 
14.0900 49.00 


f.o.b 


Buffalo 
18.00 @48.75 
50.00@51.00 
§3.00@63.75 
564.00 @54.50 
rt 
49 
62.000 563.00 


Worth 
00@50.00 
i“ 


Shorts 
1Oo0@56.00 
46.000 51.00 


Philadelphia 
$s . @54.00 
@67.00 
u" 
@61.00 
New Orleans 
$51.00@52.50 
54.00 655.25 
@ 


summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
at indicated points 


Boston 
$55.50@566,00 
59.00 
an 
v7 
Seattle 
$ u 


“ 
445.00 


Middlings 


$40,.00@ 
11.00@ 


n7.00 


55.00 





GRAIN FUT 


URES—CLOSING PRICES 





Dec 
Dec 
Dee 
Dec 
Dec 


Dec 
Dee 
lec 
Dec 
Ler 


Closing grain future 











Ss quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel 


WHEAT FPLAXSBRED 
Minneapolis - Chicago --- Kansas City Minneapolis 

Dec, May Dec, Mar May July Dec Mar May Lee, Mar 

hard hard hard 

247 239% : 255% 330 335% 
246% 238% 220% 233% 320 226% 
247% 239 1% 234% 330 336% 

247 240% 222% 235 aa 335 

. 248% 241% 224% 285% 331 335 

--CORN— r —-—-— —RYE t OATS - 

Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. Mar. Dec. Mar. Dec May Dee May Dee. Mar Dee, May 
152% 165% 116% 120% 112% 117% 126% 81% 80% 73% 172 
153% 156% 113% 116% 111 116% 124 80% 79 71% 707 
152% 155% 111% 114% 109% 114% 124 80% 78% 71% 70% 

.163 155% 111 114% 109% 114% 123% 79% ##74% #=$%71% 71 
153% 156% 113% 117% £111 116% 125% 81% 79% 71% 71% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 


of Trade in bushela (0900's omitted) 


Dec 


as complied by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


and the corresponding date of a 





—-W 

1954 

Baltimore 5,148 
Boston 468 
Buffalo 17,086 
Afloat 11,940 
Chicago 11,881 
A float 1,462 
Duluth 27,378 
A float 2,336 
Enid 61,950 
rt. Worth 35,944 
Galveston 3,972 
Hutchinson 27,496 
Indianapolis 4,637 
Kansas City 37,161 
Milwaukee 3,128 
Minneapolis , 29,976 
New Orleans 1,337 
New York 3,215 
Afloat 16,693 
Omaha 17,603 
Peoria coe eevroeenee 1,092 
Philadelphia 2,837 
Sioux City 2,111 
St. Joseph 18,923 
st. Louts 10,639 
Wichita 22,411 
Lakes 125 
Totals 368,638 








heat r Corn -——Oante— r Rye— 
1953 1954 1953 1964 1953 1954 1953 
4,616 2,836 3,127 3 216 4 
190 ; . 
15,293 6,800 4,785 3,130 4,226 6483 211 
4,790 2,015 2,179 165 , 663 
16,139 10,211 6,921 2,342 4,082 6,893 3,913 
, 947 : oe 1,024 
35,177 3,470 1,618 2,967 2,041 764 819 
41,634 25 
17,365 193 315 372 326 18 10 
3,706 ; 
22,876 , 
3,436 3,642 2,060 121 23% 14 
36,044 2,663 2,812 134 96 150 138 
3,063 574 113 745 327 
24,368 1,671 6,816 6,379 4,228 641 468 
727 297 284 133 24 
1,262 218 133 oe 2 
17,060 ; - - ; - 

17,076 3,123 3,846 1,506 966 3 19 
807 508 296 104 4 : 
2,318 676 711 2 2 4 9 
1,066 1,802 841 353 228 16 

6,570 1,626 1,133 206 283 
4,716 3,698 3,166 261 208 15 7 
17,481 ° 21 , 
80 339 180 
296,657 47,9098 239,284 17,9013 17,273 10,974 6,618 14,967 


ear ago 
Barley 
1964 196% 
11 119 
1,728 726 
1,846 263 
460 £49 


4,591 1,752 


38 9 

360 18 

1,683 42,246 

3,969 3,710 

a4 7 

& 40 

106 

12 4 

13 

a4 60 

29 §1 
404 


9,991 











1 PS 


LUCKY DUCKS—Rita Moreno, 20th Century-Fox film starlet, finds that 
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feeding ducks can be fun when properly attired—this time in a fashionable 
feed bag playsuit presented by the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 





these do not reach the volume of last 
year. The equivalent sterling price 
in the U.K, is 85/- for a sack of 280 
Ib. and this is still out of line. Quo- 
tations, Dec. 18: Export $3.75 per 
100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 
Little winter wheat is moving onto 
the market despite a stronger price 
level. However, the quotation is now 
nearing the $1.50 bu. mark which 
traders believe to be necessary to at- 
tract supplies from the farms. Small 
parcels have already been traded at 
that figure, though the price is by no 
means general, Quotations Dec. 18: 
$1.47@1.48 bu., f.0.b. shipping points. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
limited, and with production holding 
up well, prices slipped back $1@2 
ton. Quotations Dec. 20: Bran $42@ 
42.50, standard midds. $42.50@43, 
flour midds. $48@48.50, red dog $51. 

Boston: Demand for millfeeds in 
the local market was very dull last 
week which was in keeping with trade 
practices at the year-end for the 
purpose of holding inventories at a 
minimum. Spring bran eased about 
$1.50 while middlings held unchanged. 
Quotations Dec. 17: spring bran 
$55.50@56, middlings $59. 

Kansas City: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued their up and down changes 
day by day, without a pronounced 
trend in either direction. Values are 
50¢ higher for bran and $1.25 for 
shorts than a week ago. Demand is 
not active but sufficient to take care 
of the light offerings and keep the 
market generally clear of supplies. 
Quotations, Kansas City, car lots, 
sacked Dec, 20: Bran $39.75@40.25, 
shorts $43.50@44. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
last week, with offerings adequate. 


Quotations, basis Kansas City, Dec 
17: Bran $41@41.50, shorts $44G 
44.50. Bran advanced $1.50 ton and 


shorts $1 ton, compared with the 
preceding week. 
Salina: Demand was good last 


week, with bran $2.50 ton higher 
and shorts $1.50 ton higher. Sup- 
plies were scarce. Quotations Dec. 
16, basis Kansas City: bran $42@ 
42.50, gray shorts $44.50@45. 
Hutchinson: Bran prices showed 
strength as did shorts last week 
The reason was increase in demand. 
In addition, there was the general 
feeling prices of the previous week 
were too low. Demand came from job- 
bers scattered over a wide area. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, Dec. 18: 
bran $41@41.50, shorts $44@ 44.50 


Oklahoma City: Demand for mill- 
feeds last week exceeded produc- 
tion with some mills closing down 
for annual overhauling and repairs 
Prices closed $1.50 higher on bran 
and $1 higher on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars, Dec. 18: bran $43.50@ 
44.50, mill run $45@46, shorts $46.50 
@ 47.50; mixed or pool cars $1 high- 
er on all classes. 


Ft. Worth: Demand last week was 
quite active, while offerings were 
very limited. Quotations Dec. 17: 
bran $49@50, gray shorts $52@53, 
delivered TCP; $1.50 higher on bran 
and a shade up on shorts compared 
to one week previous. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeeds were 
good in the tri-state territory last 
week. Prices were up and down, but 
the retail trade replenished heavily 
when prices showed an upward trend. 
Wholesalers replenished plentifully 
but cautiously and supplies of all 
kinds were easily obtained. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Dec. 


18: bran $52.90@53.30, standard 
midds. $55.30@54.90, flour midds. 
$59.40@60.90, red dog $62.90@63.90. 

Buffalo: The millfeed market was 
in a holiday lu'l last week and sales 
were spotty. Medium and large mix- 
ers came into the market during 
the middle of the week on a spot 
basis. Country mixer trade was light. 
Many mixers are working off their 
inventories for tax purposes and 
withholding commitments until after 
the first of the year. Bran was up 
50¢ during the week; middlings were 
down $1 and heavy feeds were un- 
changed to 50¢ lower. Buffalo mills 
are on a competitive basis with Ca- 
nadian mills but their offerings were 
light and some sales of bran and 
middlings were made early in the 
week from Buffalo to the New Eng- 
land area. Mill running time ranged 
up to seven days and output was 
sharply higher than a week earlier. 
Quotations Dec. 17: bran $48@48.75, 
standard midds. $50@51, flour midds. 
$53 @53.75, red dog $54@54.50. 

Philadelphia: Prices gave ground 
on the local millfeed market last 
week in the wake of unsettling con- 
ditions in grain. The development did 
inspire some light takings, but deal- 
ers reported most customers were re- 
luctant to build up stocks at this 
time of year, particularly since many 
harbored optimism over the prospect 
of a further downward revision in 
costs. The Dec. 18 list of quotations 
showed bran off $2 from the previous 
week to $54, while a $1 reduction put 
standard midds, at $57, and a $7 cut 
left red dog at $61. 

Chicago: Millfeeds continued to 
draw only a small amount of interest 
among prospective buyers in the cen- 
tral states during the week ending 
Dec. 20. Traders said the slow pace 
of formula feed business was holding 
back demand, and no big buying 
movement probably can be expected 
until after the turn of the year. Quo- 
tations Dec. 20: bran $45.50@46, 
standard midds. $48@48.50, flour 
midds. $50@51.50, red dog $52@53. 

St. Louis: Demand for millfeed re- 
flected holiday dullness. Supplies are 
ample. Quotations Dec. 17: bran 
$45.50@46, shorts $48.50@49, St. 
Louis switching limits. 

Seattle: The millfeed market defin- 
itely showed signs of strength last 
week, and at the close of the week 
mills moved their lists up $1 ton. 
Good demand, no new flour orders, 
and firmness in the California mar- 
ket were contributing factors in the 
strength of the market. Spot mate- 
rial was difficult to locate, mills were 
not quoting for January and Febru- 
ary, and the nominal price was firm 
at $45 per ton delivered common 
transit points. 

Portiand: Millrun $43, midds. $48 
ton. 

New Orleans: Millfeed values 
climbed considerably last week with 
a rise of $2@3. Supplies were limited 
and even scarce for immediate ship- 
ment, the result of lower mill grind. 
Demand was quite active and cov- 
ered wider territory than is usual. 
Mixers and jobbers were hampered 
by the scarcity of offerings, which 
were picked up quickly. Quotations 
Dec. 17: bran $51@52.50, shorts $54 
@55.25. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week, with demand weak. Mills 
are operating to capacity six days 
a week. Supply exceeds demand, es- 
pecially to the West Coast. Quota- 
tions Dec. 17: red bran and mill 


run $41, middlings $46; to Denver: 
red bran and mill run $48, middlings 
$53; to California: red bran and mill 
run $48.50, middlings $53.50, f.o.b. 
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San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Vancouver: Shortage of milling 
grades of wheat coupled with a lack 
of export flour business continues to 
create a short supply position in 
millfeed both here and on the prai- 
ries, with the result that prices moved 
higher last week. Bran climbed about 
$2 ton while shorts were about $3 
ton stronger. No quotations were 
available for middlings since practi- 
cally none was available. Cash car 
quotations Dec. 17: bran $54, shorts 
$57.25, middlings $65 (nominal). 
Winnipeg: Eastern buying interest 
in western millfeeds continues strong 
and partly reflects export movement 
to the New England states. Supplies 
are light and prices continue strong 
Quotations Dec. 18: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $44@49, shorts $46@51, mid- 
dlings $51@55. All prices cash car- 
lot. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 
Toronto-Montreal: Demand has in- 
creased, and some producers talk of 
being oversold, particularly in cases 
where they use production in their 
own plants. The supply is better with 
export outlets showing fair interest. 
Prices have jumped. Quotations Dec. 


18: bran $52@55, shorts $54@56, 
middlings $60@62, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye flour declined 
about 10¢ sack in the week ending 
Dec. 17, and trade remained slow. 


Quotations: Pure white rye $4.264 


4.31, medium rye $4.06@4.11, dark 
rye $3.51 @3.56. 
Chicago: A little rye flour was 


sold in the central states during the 
week ending Dec. 18, although the 
trade generally held off. Part of the 
business developed on the heels of a 
slight price decline. Quotations Dec 
18: White patent rye $4.65@4.75, 
medium $4.45@4.52, dark $3.35@4. 
St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were reported good. Quota- 
tions Dec. 17: Pure white $5.03, me- 


dium $4.83, dark $4.28, rye meal 
$4.53. 
New York: Little interest was 


shown in rye flour here last week. 
Price declines within the last few 
weeks have brought rye flour prices 
down near levels at which some buy- 
ers indicated previously that they 
would consider booking. Demand re- 
mained quiet, however, with no in- 
dication of a spurt in buying. Pure 
white patents quoted Dec. 17 $5.05 
@5.20. 

Philadelphia: The announced re- 
duction in the government support 
price for rye sent values down on 
the local market last week and ap- 
peared to generate new interest, 
but not enough to pull the market 
out of its recent lethargy. The Dec 
18 quotation on rye white of $5.154 
5.25 was 20¢ sack under that of the 
previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Domestic interest in 
rolled oats and oatmeal continues 
good, and supplies are moving freely. 
The usual small scattered export 
business reported by Canadian mills 
did not appear to reflect in western 
Canada production. Quotations Dec 
18: Rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.50 
@5.70, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $6.45 
@6.55. All prices cash car lots. 

Toronto-Montreal: A fair trade is 
being worked, particularly in north- 
ern areas. Quotations Dec. 18: Rolled 
oats in 80-Ib. cottons $5.80, oatmeal 
in 98-lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 
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M.C. Alvarez Heads 
New York Flour 


Distributors 


NEW YORK—M. C. Alvarez, In- 
ternational Milling Co., New York, 
was elected president of the New 
York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors at the annual business meeting 
of the group held here Dec. 16. He 
replaces Leo Frank of Cliff H. Mor- 
ris & Co., of this city, who vacated 
the president’s chair after three 
years of service to the association. 

Charles Newman, B. Newman & 
Son, Paterson, N.J., was named vice 
president, Eleanore D. Cashin, Kelly- 
Erickson Co., New York, became sec- 
retary, and Halsey B. O’Brien, Swe- 
zey Flour Co., New York, was re- 
elected treasurer. Mr. Frank was 
elected director of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors repre- 
senting the New York group, suc- 
ceeding Walter J. Stockman of Ray- 
mond F. Kilthau, New York, who 
has been a director for the past three 
years. 

In the annual president’s report, 
Mr. Frank cited the accomplishments 
of the association in the past few 
years and the effects of the work of 
the local group on the overall flour 
distributing industry. He particularly 
noted increased interest in associa- 
tion affairs and problems and better 
attendance at meetings, and called 
for all to get “more association mind- 
ed” so that the association could 
make an even better record. 

Mr. Frank thanked all of the offi- 
cers who had worked with him dur- 
ing his administration and called for 
individual acknowledgments to many 
who had done more than their share 
to make a success of the work of the 
association. 

At the conclusion of the regular 
business session, Mr. Frank, the re- 
tiring president, was presented a 
beautifully wrought silver coffee 
server as a recognition by the mem- 
bership for his untiring efforts on 
their behalf during three years as 
president. The presentation was made 
by Herbert H. Lang of Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., New York, president of 
the NAFD and a past president of 
the local group.’ 

George W. Potts, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, New York, who retired 
as secretary after eight years in the 
office, was presented with a leather 
two-suiter traveling bag in recogni- 
tion of his work for the association. 

A visitor at the meeting was Horst 
Vorbeck of H. A. Inselmann, Ham- 
burg-Othmarschen, Germany, whole- 
sale flour house, who is currently 
visiting this country studying milling 
and merchandising aspects of the 
flour industry. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pittsburgh Flour Club 
Prepares 1955 Ticket 


PITTSBURGH — The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club held its Christmas party 
at the Chateau Dec. 11. Carl A. Wei- 
mer, Bay State Milling Co., presided 
in the absence of the president, Fred 





W. Lang, International Milling Co. 
Dick Mizgorski, Stover Co., was 
chairman. 


Following cocktails and luncheon 
J. J. Spagnol, chairman Pittsburgh 
flour broker; Art E. Edwards, Hub- 
bard Milling Co.; Ben H. Peoples, 
Chas. Koch & Co.; William L. Gilten- 
both, Stover Co.; William Ellenber- 
ger, International Milling Co.; the 
nominating committee, submitted the 
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J. Henry Schipke 


CONSULTING ENGINEER—4J. Hen- 
ry Schipke, Minneapolis, formerly 
senior engineer and structural en- 
gineer with General Mills, Inc., has 
inaugurated a consulting engineering 
service for industry and institutions. 
He and his associates offer profes- 
sional services in investigation of 
structural problems, evaluations, de- 
sign, specifications, cost estimates 
and field inspection of contract work. 
Their specialties are bulk handling 
and storage of granular products, 
building repair and alterations, soils 
and foundations and new buildings 
or additions. 





following ticket for the annual elec- 
tion of officers at the January meet- 
ing: J. F. McConnell, General Mills, 
Inc., president; Mr. A. Weimer, vice 
president; Mr. Edwards, treasurer, 
and Mr. Giltenboth, secretary. Di- 
rectors will be Dick Mizgorski, Stover 
Co.; Phil A. Mohler, flour broker; 
J. Gulich, Chas. Koch Co.; J. J. Spag- 
nol, flour broker, and Chester F. 
Schomaker, A. T. Schomaker & Sons. 

A record number attended the 
event and decorations were in festive 
colors with Dick Mizgorski winning 
the door prize, table centerpiece of 
Christmas flowers. 





BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Grain Movement 


TOLEDO, OHIO More grain 
moved into and out of Toledo last 
month than in any November in the 
78-year history of the Toledo Board 
of Trade, A. E. Schultz, secretary, 
said. 

Grain receipts totaled 13,059,030 
bu. last month, as compared with 
6,800,952 in the previous month and 
7,841,690 in November, 1953. Ship- 
ments totaled 8,028,800 bu. last 
month, against 2,779,187 in the previ- 
ous month and 4,988,287 in Novem- 
ber, last year. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Canada Gives Priority 
To Moving Damp Grain 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board is giving priority to the ship- 
ment of damp grain delivered within 
the established quotas, The grain will 
move to terminals at the Canadian 
lakehead and Vancouver. In making 
the announcement, which went into 
effect Dec. 17, the Wheat Board said 
that the supply of cars for the move- 
ment of damp grain would depend en- 
tirely on the outward grain move- 
ment from terminal elevators. 





25 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Wallace Glotta, former owner of 
the Stafford (Kansas) Bakery, will 
be foreman of the cake department 
with Mammel’s, Inc., Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

a 

James S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, 
retired president of the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., has 
been honored with a lifetime mem- 
bership on the board of directors of 
the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hargett headed the cham- 
ber in 1946-48. 


7 
D. Marshall Harris, vice president 
and assistant general manager, Bow- 
man Biscuit Co., Denver, has been 
chosen 1955 president of the Manu- 
facturers Association of Colorado. 
S 


Russell D. L. Wirth, president of 
the Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, last week, for the sixth 
successive year, played host at a 
Christmas party for 100 hospitalized 
veterans from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Center at Wood, Wis. The 
party was held at Milwaukee's Hotel 
Schroeder. 

Me 

John A. Dewart, Dewart Milling 
Co., Ltd., was elected mayor of Peter- 
borough, Ont. in recent elections. Mr. 
Dewart is a director of the Ontario 
Flour Millers Assn. George Baldwin, 
Aurora Milling Co., Ltd., Aurora, 
Ont., was reelected to his local Hydro 
Commission. He is currently serving 
as vice president of the millers’ as- 
sociation after a long spell as treasur- 
er. Drader Hawken, Hawken Milling 
Co., Wallaceburg, Ont. was elected 
to his local Hydro Commission. 


A member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange, F. Brooke Armstrong has 
been elected lieutenant-governor of 
Division 2, Western Canada District, 
Kiwanis International. 

e 

Ole K. Waage, secretary and con- 
troller, Mother's Cake & Cookie Co., 
Oakland, Calif., has been elected to 
membership in the Controllers Insti- 
tute of America. Established in 1931, 
the Institute is a non-profit organ- 
ization of controllers and finance of- 
ficers from all lines of business. 


A, S. MacDonald, A. S. MacDonald 
Co., Boston, was a visitor at the St. 
Louis Merchants Exchange Dec. 17. 


e 
A. V. Imbs, president, J. F. Imbs 
Milling Co., St. Louis, was a visitor 
in the Millers National Federation's 
Chicago offices Dec. 16. 
® 
The quarterly meeting of the Wheat 
Flour Institute’s fleld staff members 
was held Dec. 13-17, at the LaSalle 
Hotel, Chicago. Those attending were: 
H. H. Lampman, Gwen Lam, Herman 
Steen, Hill Clark, J. J. Sherlock, Ruth 
Behnke, Rae Theimer, Rita Winkates, 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


MINNEAPOLIS — The customary 
program of Christmas music by the 
King Midas Choristers was presented 
Dec. 21 on the trading floor of the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. Mel 
McLaughlin, King Midas Flour Mills, 
directs the choral group. 





Patty Hay, Mabel Evans, Joellene 
Vannoy and Loulse Garrett, On Dec. 
17, Dr. Ercel 8S. Eppright, head of the 
food and nutrition department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, joined the meet- 
ing to discuss plans for a “Methods 
of Nutrition Education” workshop 
next summer, 


William M. Steinke, executive vice 
president, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Mrs, Steinke, will 
spend the Christmas holidays with 
their daughter, Mrs. Marilyn Smith- 
wick and children, at San Mateo, Cal. 


Recent mill visitors on the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade were Har- 
old Damsgard of the Alabama Flour 
Mills Co., Decatur, and John H. Coop- 
er of the O. A. Cooper Co., Hum- 
boldt, Neb. e 


J. P. Parks of the J. P. Parks Co., 
Kansas City, millfeed jobber and 
broker, is taking a Christmas vaca- 
tion with his family at Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla. 

a 


W. W. Kremer, vice president in 
charge of traffic, Soo Line Railroad, 
was host to about 150 millers and 
grain and feed men at the company's 
annual luncheon party held at the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club Dec. 15. 


——SREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Christmas Party 


CHICAGO -— More than 100 mem- 
bers and guests of the Chicago Bak- 
ery Production Club attended the 
annual Christmas Party of the or- 
ganization, held at the Midland Hotel 
here the evening of Dec. 14. 

A dinner, Bingo and grab bag 
prizes filled the evening’s program. 
The allied trades members provided 
egg nog and other beverages. Bingo 
was played to determine the winners 
of door prizes. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF Lire 


MERGER NEGOTIATIONS END 
NEW YORK—Frank ‘ Greenwall, 
president of National Starch Pro- 
ducts Inc., and Richard Moss, chair- 
man of the board, Clinton Foods, Inc., 
in a joint statement have announced 
that negotiations for the merger of 
the Corn Processing division of 
Clinton Foods with National Starch 
Products have been discontinued. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Pacific Grain Group 
Conducts 10 Meetings 


SPOKANE, WASH.-—A series of 
10 district meetings of the Pacific 
Northwest Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion, Inc., with a total attendance of 
over 600 persons, has been concluded. 
Meetings were held in Walla Walia, 
Arlington, Colfax, Lind and Wilbur, 
Wash.; LaGrande, and Portland, Ore- 
gon, and Lewiston, Caldwell and 
Pocatello, Idaho. 

Speaker at all the meetings except 
at Caldwell and Pocatello was Wal- 
ter Johnson, regional director of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. Appearing 
at these two Idaho meetings was Sig 
Harris, assistant to Mr. Johnson. 

















Also present for the meetings was 
Farnum White, chief of the ware- 
housing section of the CCC regional 
office, and a representative of the 
Oregon Wheat Growers League. 
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1911 Beltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 











THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR co. 
TCHISON, KANSAS ees 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 














CARGILL ™ 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
and 
St. Joseph, Mo, 
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2,860,000 Bu. Corn Deal 
Made with Germany 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that approximately 2,860,000 bu. (ap- 
proximately 72,500 tons) of Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation-owned corn 
will be sold at the CCC daily export 
price to U.S. exporters for resale to 
buyers in Western Germany for that 
country’s currency in an arrange- 
ment similar to a sale of approxi 
mately 10 million bushels of wheat 
to Spain as announced last April. 

Exports will be 
commercial channels. Arrangements 
for export will be made between 
U.S. commercial exporters and west 
German buyers. Importers in West- 
ern Germany will pay the resale 
price of corn in Deutschemarks at 
the official exchange rate and U.S 
exporters will be paid by CCC in 
dollars. The currency of Western 
Germany acquired under this pro- 
gram wil! be used by the Department 
of Defense to purchase materials in 
Western Germany. CCC will be re- 
imbursed from appropriated funds of 
the Department of Defense. 


made through 
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Delayed Action 


MINNEAPOLIS - 
lege is the choice of a Litchfield, 
Minn., high school senior girl who 
won a $4,000 scholarship two years 
ago for writing one paragraph in a 
national “Know Your America” con- 
test. 

Blythe Anne Johnson was in no 
hurry to collect the money from Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., sponsor of the con- 
test, when in 1952 she wrote what 
was adjudged the best completion of 


-Macalester col- 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 

















i. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bldg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 
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Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE. PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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The t Choien _- the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 





MILLING CO. 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MO. 





the sentence “America is great be- 
cause .. .” 

Then 15 and a sophomore at Litch- 
field high school, Miss Johnson de- 
cided to wait until she was a senior 
before deciding where she would 
make use of her scholarship money 
for a college education. The company 
obliged by holding the scholarship 
funds in escrow. 
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AIB Class Graduates 


CHICAGO-—Alfred Collier, assist- 
ant sales manager for the Fred A. 
Lallemand Co., Montreal, was elected 
secretary of the current class at the 
American Institute of Baking recent- 
ly. President of the class is Thomas 
C. Melville, sales representative for 
Standard Brands, Inc., Boston. 

Mr. Collier represents the Lalle- 
mand company in its Ontario divi- 
sion, and his home is in Toronto. He 
has been associated with the com- 
pany for two and a half years. 

The class president is a resident 
of Newton, Mass. He has been em- 
ployed with Standard Brands for 
four years, after being graduated 
from Boston University with a jour- 
nalism degree. Class 66 held its grad- 
uation ceremonies Dec. 17. 
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which was then in process of organ- 
izing the supply and distribution of 
cereal and feedstuffs under war con- 
ditions. Appointed as personal assist- 
ant to the late Col. A. O. Needham, 
C.B.E., M.C., director of distribution, 
he assisted with the setting up of 
the machinery of control. 

In 1941 Mr. Swarbreck joined the 
British army and served for four 
years in the Far East, terminating 
his service career in 1947 with the 
rank of major. He joined The Miller 
Publishing Company as manager of 
the European branch office in London 
and, on behalf of the company, visited 
the main European markets. At the 
end of 1950 he was transferred to 
Toronto, Canada, to direct the com- 
pany’s eniarged business and edi- 
torial operation outside the U.S. In 
the fall of 1952 he visited Europe on 
a reporting assignment to assess the 
future following the move towards 
the relaxation of government restric- 
tions in the U.K. and elsewhere. 

In addition to traveling extensively 
in India, Pakistan and other eastern 
countries, Mr. Swarbreck is familiar 
with South and West Africa and now 
maintains close touch with The Miller 
Publishing Company’s correspondents 
in all parts of the world. 
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Carl H. Hartman 
Retires from St. Regis 


NEW YORK-—St. Regis Paper Co. 
has announced the retirement of Carl 
H. Hartman, vice president in charge 
of multiwall bag development. He 
will serve the company in a consult- 
ing capacity. 

Mr. Hartman joined the Valve Bag 
Co., which later became part of St. 
Regis, in January, 1910. He served 
in a number of executive capacities 
and was director, vice president and 
general manager of that company 
when it was acquired by St. Regis 
in 1929. In 1945, he was named vice 
president of St. Regis Sales Corp., 
sales subsidiary of St. Regis Paper 
Co., and became vice president of the 
parent company in April, 1951. 

During World War II, Mr. Hart- 
man served with various U.S. Gov- 
ernment advisory committees on 
packaging for the Armed Forces. 











That’s only 
one feature 
of our 
$2 million 
moderniza- 
tion program! We’re all decked 
out from top to bottom—every- 
thing’s new! Same convenient lo- 
cation—same considerate rates! 


WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 
COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 


THE NEW HOTE 


SHERMAN 


Chicagc’s Most Convenient Hotel 
Driv t to 





FRanklin 2-2100 
CG 1387 


Telephone 


Teletype 





Centenmal FLOURING MILLS co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
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Harry A. Bullis : MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
Urges Industry Aid MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 











FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 

For U.S. Colleges The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 

ea; wae Epa ; ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 

Bon gaara Te = the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 

‘tae La have a safer and 1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 

| more prosperous future was laid Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. bl faci ul f librari 

squarely in the hands of business ; One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 

pe yin Ornat is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 


3 ; tions. Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 


c E their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
board of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 


¢; al f . 1 . . . . re 
WwW ILLI AM KE LL y apolis, declared ther es @ need for 


; . their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 
more corporate aid and more wide- 


MILLING COMPANY spread help from industry, banks, oe 


. nee; ae The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
railroads and public utilities if higher 


: : ‘ on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume, 

HUTCHINSON, KAN. education is to meet the responsi- Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
bilities of what he termed “a great Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 

CAPACITY STORAGE American explosion” by 1970. mately $11.30. 

5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 


In an address to the Midwest Con- 
ference on Industry and Higher Edu- 
cation, he described this “explosion” 


asa heavy increase in college age | “ROCKRIVER” RE ODGETIS” RYE sei ihits 























Strong, Bakers’ Patents population which in six midwestern 
e states alone will amount to 75% by All rectly Milled be the Didges Pantin Sine ibee 
SPRING PILOT ve 
He said the private college must | FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
KANSOTA be given support so that it can pos- 
sess the facilities and manpower to 
KANSAS PILOT meet the coming challenge. f— by 
e@ “They have no place to go except 
to you and me and to others like 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. us,” he explained. “Higher education, 
pes - % like business, is an enterprise—a two 
Finest in the South billion dollar enterprise—but it can- ¥ 

ROANOKE VIRGINIA not operate strictly as a business 


operates. A college cannot charge 
the full cost of the service it ren- 
ders.” 


He pointed out that over half of 
CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. the private colleges and universities K a y 
in this country are facing a serious Raat, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. financial crisis “but I’m convinced 


business will find a way to do its 


part.” 
Mr. Bullis backed up his plea for F he ( K S O 
business support to colleges by point- 
THE NEW CENTURY co. ing out (1) that growth and expan- 


eeivenhenmrcaeg Chicago 9, tt. sion in the American economy de- 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed pend largely upon the constant en- 


Producers of largement of research in every field Company, Inc. 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS and (2) advancement of education at 

a high level is needed to supply the 
country with an educated and in- 
































raves formed group to participate in and @ 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. take leadership in the formation of 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. national policies. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels Courtesy Club Meets OMAHA 


PITTSBURGH-—The Bakers Cour- 


tesy Club of Pittsburgh held its Dec. 
GARLAND MILLS 13. luncheon meeting at Gateway NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
INC. Plaza, James Williamson, Duquesne 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA Baking Co., vice president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., and Theo. 
Cake, Cracker and Family Flours Staab, secretary of the association * 
were guests and outlined the plans 
for the state convention to be held in 
Pittsburgh Jan. 16-18 at the Wm. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” Penn Hotel. J. R. Lloyd, J. L. Loyd We Operate 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 

















Co., the president of Bakers Courtesy 
* Club, presided. There was a record 

The Oldest Flour attendance. Our Own 

Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 








Laboratories 


has stood at the very top of the sereaten i 
fine quality list Bae BAG & COTTON MILLS Including 
Atlanta Minneapolis . 
MU ez Som New et oy Pilot Baker 
° . e Dallas we 
The Hunter Milling Co. INDUSTRY. eae ny y 
Wellington, Kansas 1870 mr 9 sae 








Kansas City, Kens. Phoenix 
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FIRST WINTER WHEAT ESTIMATE 


(Continued from page 9) 





dry summer and fall weather. The 
condition of rye on Dec. 1 was re- 
ported at 85%, reflecting favorable 
growing conditions during October 
and November. The current condition 


is seven points above the previous 
December, 
For winter wheat, the indicated 


yield of 15.6 bu. per seeded acre for 
the U.S. is 1.6 bu. less than the 1954 
yield, but only .1 bu. less than aver- 
age. Current conditions indicate that 
17.3% of the acreage seeded this fall 
will not be harvested for grain. Of 
the acreage seeded for the 1954 crop, 
16.2% was not harvested for grain. 

Here, in part, is what USDA had to 
say about 1955 winter wheat and rye 
prospects as of Dec. 1: 


Conditions Favorable 


In the entire northern half of the 
country, conditions for seeding the 


winter wheat crop were generally 
very favorable. Over much of the 
western part of the central and 


southern Great Plains and the area 
from Arkansas and Mississippi east- 
ward to the Atlantic, below normal 
fall precipitation delayed seeding op- 
erations and slowed germination and 
growth, 
Kansas 

In Kansas, precipitation during the 
last three weeks of October per- 
mitted completion of seeding opera- 
tions and the crop germinated to 
generally good stands, Limited rain- 
fall since October retarded growth 
in many areas of central and west- 





“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Choice 


ILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
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RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Suecessors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 


ern Kansas and in many sections 
has left soil loose and susceptible 
to wind erosion. Wheat in north cen- 
tral and eastern counties of Kansas 
had made good growth. In Nebraska, 
winter wheat was seeded under gen- 
erally good to excellent conditions 
Stands are excellent and top growth 
greater than usual. 

Production prospects are poorest 
in Texas, Colorado and Oklahoma, 
where about one fourth of the total 
U.S. seeded acreage is located. In 
this area, unfavorably dry weather 
hindered seeding operations with 
some acreage still to be planted after 
Dec. 1 in Texas and Oklahoma. 


Some Planting Delayed 


In the east north central states, 
above normal rainfall delayed plant- 
ing and in a few areas limited seed- 
ings to less acreage than intended. 
However, in these states and in oth- 
er northern states to the West, con- 
ditions have generally been very fa- 
vorable for winter wheat develop- 
ment. In Montana, Washington and 
Oregon, growers appear to have 
planted a larger proportion than usu- 
al of their wheat acreage to winter 
wheat. In this area winter wheat 
normally yields more than spring 
wheat and should winter losses occur, 
growers still have the option of re- 
planting to spring wheat. 

Rye: Rye seedings this fall were 
generally made under favorable con- 
ditions. Moisture was ample for good 
germination throughout the main rye 
producing area. Nearly one third of 
the U.S. seedings was made in North 
Dakota, Illinois, Nebraska and South 
Dakota. In ‘North Dakota an esti- 
mated 600,000 acres were seeded, 
nearly one eighth of the nation’s to- 
tal. Part of the increase of 75% 
over the 1953 seedings there comes 
as a measure to control weeds and 
wild oats. Seeded acreage is larger 
than a year earlier in all states ex- 
cept Colorado, Ohio, Michigan and 
the Pacific Coast states. By areas, 
the largest increase, 38%, occurred 
in the north central states. 
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Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 
ornds, Minn. 








90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





Dec. Dee. 
13, 20, 
r——1954———. 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Ine, 39% 26 35% 37% 
Allis-Chalmers ... 74% 45% 71% 72% 
Pfd. $3.25 . . 123% 103 120 119% 
Am. Cyanamid .. 53% 43% 50% 51% 
Pid. .. 110% 105% 112% 112 
A-D-M Co. f 4 4 43% 
Borden Ve 57% 651% 
Cont, Baking Co... 29% 20% 28% 1% 
Pid. $5.50 . . 105 «90% 104% 103% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 91 744% 88 87% 
Pid. $7 183 174% 182% 182% 
Cream of Wheat 29%, 26% 29% 29 
Dow Chemical -. 44% 33% 43% 44% 
Gen, Baking Co. . il 9% 10% 10 
Gen, Foods Corp. 80% 50% 76% 76% 
Gen, Mills, Ine, 78 60% 772% 71% 
Merck & Co, 22 17% 20% 20% 
Ptd. $3.50 106% 104 104 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 43% 36% 45 44 
Pid. $7 .. 183 172% 181% 183 
Pillsbury M., Inec.. 53 35 52% 534 
Pid. $4 104 100 . 100% 
Procter & Gamble. 97 68 96% 97 
Quaker Oats Co. 33% +28 33% 33 
Pid. $6 ; 158 143 154 153 
Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Pfd. 99% 90% .... 917% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 34% 20% 36% 37% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 39% 28% 39 37% 
Pfd, $4.50 92%, 86% 91% 103% 
Sterling Drug 44%, 36 15% 44% 
Pfd, $3.50 ; . 81% 91% -- 94% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 84 71% 78% 81% 


United Biscuit 
of America 40 27 


Vietor Ch. Works 37 26%, 34% 33% 
Ward Baking Co. 27% 19% 27 25% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. 138 140 
Gen, Foods Corp., $3.50 Pid. 95% 97% 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 3%% Pfd. 140 150 
Gen, Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 122% 122% 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. ... 105 107 
United Biscuit of 

America, $4.50 Pfd. ..... 105% 107% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 104 104% 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

Dec. Dee. 

13, 20, 

, 1954 — 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 


Burry Biscuit Corp. 5 2% 4% 


4 
164%, 213% 208% 


Gr. A&P Tea Co... 230 

Pid, $5 sseeee 140% 132 137% 137 
Hathaway Bak., 

Bae. “AN ...05- BD 1% 6% 6% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N, ¥. .. 22% 18 21 21% 


Pid. $8 
Wagner Baking Co. 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants 


Stocks not traded: 


Seca a's 142 1300« 140 sd411 
; 5% 


Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 
New York, $5 Pfd. . -. 107 108% 
Omar, Ine. xe —e 19% 20% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 107% 108%, 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Dec. Dee. 
3, 10, 
1954 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread, 
Pid. B 53 16 53 53 
Can. Food Prod., A 7 3% 5% 4% 
B sacce 30 35 35 
Cons, Bakeries 8% 6% 1% 1% 
Federal Grain .. 30 19 28% 28% 
Pfd. » . 20% 26 29 28% 
Gen, Bakeries 7% 5 q ™% 


eee ‘ 
Lake of the Woods 44 27% 42% 4 
Ptd, 150 136% 150 15 


Maple Leaf Mig. 10 9% 9% 
Pfd, ‘ - . 108 89 101% 102 
MeCabe Grain, A . 18 12% 16 16% 
Ogilvie Flour ..... 36% 30% 34% 35% 
Pfd. Ste ae 169 #86169 
Toronto Elevs. 17% 13 16 17 
United Grain, A 18% 16 17% 18 
Weston, George 64% 34% 60% 61 

Pid. 44%4% ...... 105 95% 104 104 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 

Canada Bread 3.10 3.15 
Can. Bakeries 8% 9”, 
Can. Food Prod. 1.80 2.00 
Catelli Food, A 22% 
Catelli Food, B . ; 36 
Inter-City Bak. .. 13% 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 80 96 
McCabe Grain, B . 16% 18 
Mid Pac. Grain . : 23 25 
St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 124% vee 
Standard Brands 371% 38% 
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Lake Shipments 
Of Grain Increase 


DULUTH, MINN.—Grain § ship- 
ments from Duluth-Superior termi- 
nals in lake carriers during the 1954 
navigation period up to Dec. 11 total- 
ed 115,876,340 bu. 

This compares with 80,640,340 bu. 
in 1953 and the all-time high, in 1924, 
of 172,930,553 bu. 

Navigation at the “head of the 
lakes” officially ended Dec. 13, fol- 
lowing departure of the G. G. Post, 
owned by Columbia Transportation 
Co., which returned to lower lake 
port with a cargo of scrap iron. 

Navigation out of Fort William- 
Port Arthur, Canada, for the 1954 
season ended Dec. 14 when the S. S. 
John E. F. Misener cleared to beat 
the deadline at the American Soo 
locks Dec. 15. The Misener was to 
dock at Lake Erie or Lake Ontario 
port, 

While official figures are not yet 
available, a total of 1,104 cargoes of 
grain moved out of the Canadian 
lakehead port during the 1954 season 
of navigation. 











WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 











v 1 RNR e 
DIVISIONAL SALES MANAGER — HERE 
is opportunity for young man with some 
experience in flour sales to move ahead 
into broader fields with aggressive south 
western mill offering both bakery and 
family flours. Excellent opportunity All 
inquiries will get confidential treatment 
and prompt attention Address 338, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bidg Kansas City, Mo 
SALESMAN — WELL ESTABLISHED 
southwestern mill expanding organization 
seeks flour salesman in Carolina, Georgia 
and Alabama areas. This is no boy's job 
We want a man and expect to pay for 
experience and a following. Address 339 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kausas City, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
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WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


 aiintianeemneeuateneel v 








MILL MACHINERY 


For Good Guaranteed Machinery 
“RITE TO ROSS” 
“Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
machines, H.D. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 
other good items, Rolls our Specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Okiahoma City, Okla. 











1—200 H.P., G.E. Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 300 R.P.M. 
1—75 H.P. Westinghouse Induction Motor, 2,200 volts, 3-phase, 60-cycle, 900 R.P.M. 
Starter equipment with each motor. 


0. L. RANDALL 


P.O, Box 408 


All in good condition. 


Sterling, Kansas 
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THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 


Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 













quality leadership. 
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rape MILL KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
pRODUCING Company 
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usively DIVISION OF 
Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. DaiLy Bakers’ Flours - FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 
Al é 4 7 , A We + 
| KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


ZF BAKER FLOURS 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 

(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 

(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


x. ss. “A real service to the baking industry is our 
———— only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
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THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, — with more than one hundred elevators 

h nm the choi milling wheat sections of Montana, 

Pre hegene nev eal insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTr_e, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H, MORRIS & CO, Eastexs Repaesentative, 26 Beaver Street, New Yorx Orry 























Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago +» New York - Minneapolis 





Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 





























— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 
ness and wide tolerance. 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES @ OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





dan. 14—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; vice pres., Paul M. Marshall, 
1867 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, TL 

Jan. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; New 
York City; Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

Jan. 16-18 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Sec., Theo. Staab, 5700 
North St., Phil, Pa. 


Jan, 18-20— National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn. winter meeting; 
Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; 
Sec., Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Ill. 

Jan. 22-24—Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 

Jan. 28-25 Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; Sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
Ind, 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Olellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 3-5—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. 8S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 

Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 
New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 





American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 





Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16—Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N. Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley-Savoy 














IT's 
BIN 
CHECKED 


“LF 


.. Means your 
bulk flour is checked before loading. 
The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on "Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


























Teresi 


GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. 












The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 
Maneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


e GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


O-Managers 


Phone 3316 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
KNAPPEN company 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 











BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


Find FLOURD - 












CORN PRODUCTS 
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F GRAIN SERVICE? 











New York Louisville a5 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid Pe 
Kansas City Galveston t’« 
Omahe Houston ts 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portland 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B. C, 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 
TERMINAL 
es 
ELEVATORS be 
Chicago Norfolk ka 
St. Louis Nashville Fa 
Kansas City Louisville 
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MILLING WHEATS || 
FROM™ # 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 











“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








WINGOLD 
Wheat and Rye Flours 
Recognized for 
Quality and Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


Winona, Leavenworth, 
Minnesota Kansas 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











» SEA 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 
Valli 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., Ralph 
Booze, 605 Mining Exchange Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. 

Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
n3, Mee 


March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Mar. 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; Sec., Victor E. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 


March 138-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 


March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting of Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 


April 14-16— Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 708 Hen- 
ry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas. 


Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 


April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, 322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 


for ALL your flout. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








d 


of merct 


ng 


skill and QUALITY 


pockages and print 
ing in MULTIWALL 

PAPER bogs that 
make Percy Keni 
famous ir 


PERCY MENT 





Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“rea 4 thre 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST] 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


iT alive Mn Gelaliel; 








Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
° 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











Rak mr 





CSTABLISHEO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills ot Weiltsburg, Washington, Freeweter, Oregon, and Athens, Oregon 
Allentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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The Northwestern Miller efers advertisers: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Service Headquarters 


December 21, 1954 





Exclusive Staff Cooperation 


Special Services, in the tradition of The 
Northwestern Miller, are always available to 
advertisers to meet individual needs in the 
operation of their businesses. In effect, this 
tradition of The Northwestern Miller makes 
its entire staff available to serve an advertiser's 
needs. All relationships are confidential, of 


course. 


The Northwestern Miller is able to offer 
valuable agency and trade contact services 
through its network of offices in six important 
cities: Minneapolis, Kansas City, Chicago, 
Washington, New York and Toronto. Domes- 
tic and foreign sales connections have been 
arranged for the mutual benefits of the parties 
involved. Confidential reports on individuals 
and firms have been prepared. 


The wide range of these special services is 
typical of the tradition of service-to-advertisers 
that has made The Northwestern Miller 
“Service Headquarters for the Milling and 


Proof of a job well done... 


“I certainly congratulate you on the ef- 
fectiveness of your service program.”—A 
milling company president.* 


“Your publication and its service program 
are of great value to us, as they are to all 
the industry.”—A Pacific Northwest mill 
executive.* 


“You can be proud of the service you have 
rendered over a period of years.”—A Chi- 
cago grain firm offcial.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


Grain Industries.” In addition to these special 
services, The Northwestern Miller Service 


Program also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 
® The Almanack, a statistical annual 

® The Library, for reference and research 

®* Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


© Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


The Northwestern Hiller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NortHwestern Miter ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AmMerIcaAN Baker ¢ MILLING PrRopuctTion 
CROPLIFE 








2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFicEs: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


TO MEET EVERY 
ENRICHMENT NEED 
sily 





Ea May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don ome To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
ee ee To improve bakeshop performance 
EXTRA Mass. 
ee 





May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Hl. 

May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 


Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- You can’t buy a better four ¢ Or get a better value 


is; Sec., J. M. Li , 623 Four- 
ree yng yy Minncsenthe 14, Or receive better service ° Or be in better hands 





Brand of Flour Enrichment 


The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 


' 
- Base Enrichment Mixtures 
a 
3 
; 


For uniform enrichment of flour, 





macaroni products, corn meal and 





grits to government stondards. 


* Stability of vitamins assured by 
VEXTRAM's pH control 


For complete information write to 


1 Snare Clomil- 

















Minn. 
Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- Bt pays $0 tath tp King Aiidns when you ore ronty te OUR Leer 
1450 Broodway, New York 18, N. Y. eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
- SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Se oe om May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
TI Sy ] ] Ou} Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- : 
ie Standare ers | Se on | STRATTON Gael Coe 
a ington, D.C. 
Strive to Reach May 15-19—Amerionn Assed tothon GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hote t. ‘ 
; ’ MILW cE, 
* i | TE S WAN Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of ey heen 3 
Cereal. Chemists, University Farm, |_ CHICAGO, ILL, ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 
FLOUR May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
SPRINGFIELD MILLING Miliers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- E " | B k Fl 
CORPORATION anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., x Cc € p t 1 O n a a e r y Oo u r S 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA Chicago 4, Tl. 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA- SAFE 











Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo. Staab, 5700 North THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO 


Broad St., Phil., Pa. ABILENE, KANSAS 
June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal  goemernesaebaaaia ; ent ' —_ — 
Anywhere 


zw BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. a ed 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


























@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Blidg., Memphis, Tenn. 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Offices: 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 











ia 


OT ea ee 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 





= — 











WICHITA «© CHERRYVALE SOCK BLAND a 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION LEVATOR--5000,000 BUNELS 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 


wag SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Board of Trade Building BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Serving the Milling Industry for 70 Years 
ACME — GOLD DRIFT F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. a ie . . - , 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
+ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 | 
| 











MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 


| 
| 

















Christmas Gift 
Suggestion 


GIVE A 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 
ma The »= 


Northwestern Hiller 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 1873 






HOLIDAY RATES 


One l-year Gift .......... $ 4.00 
Two l-year Gifts .......... 7.00 
One 2-year Gift .......... $ 7.00 
Two 2-year Gifts .......... 12,00 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER’S 
Christmas Card Bearing my name: 


[} One Year ( Two Years C1) New [] Renewal 


City 
Gift Card to Read From: ........0 cee ee eeeee os ceeeeaebeener as 


[} One Year C) Two Years O) New C] Renewal 
a Pe ee reer or Peer rererT ere rrerre yer ri TTT) TTT Teer eek rere 
NGQATOBB Coe c eee m meee eee e reer eee EHO H eH eee HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HE HEHEHE HE ERED 
CULY sacvereceveveceeeeceseesesesenes ZOME .occesers BEALS ncccccevccccvecseccs 
Gift Card to Read From: .....6eecee ee eeees iy BORSA CGRP A DAOD 000.0463 sane eReeneene 


{] One Year (] Two Years C) New C) Renewal 
NAS cc crc cr ec ee ee ee Se ee se HOSH THEE HEEEHHH HEHEHE SEF OEE EHH SESH ES HOLES EREEEE 
RMAVOOR oo cv. ccnk tle Eee e Sie ily OU On ac ok we eb abanais 0 ons 0.5008 cescensvhens 
CUY .ccvccccccvcecccnrssserevecsteses BORO ccceccces GED acc cocceccccccvocass 
Gift Card to Read From: .osccececee eres eet eect neeet eles 52a kVs onary sess 


The Northwestern Miller 


2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 

















tle Beach, 8.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portiand Ave., Charlotte, 
N.O, 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stalicop, 
418 Peyton Bidg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Oavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-18—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Jr., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 
April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Ill. 


——=—SREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Vancouver Flour Exports 
Hold Steady in October 


VANCOUVER — Export shipments 
of flour from this port in October 
amounted to 256,281 bbl. to show 
very little difference from the pre- 
vious month’s total of 258,698 bbl. 
However the movement was well 
ahead of the same month last year 
when only 187,372 bbl. moved. 

For the first ten months of this 
year shipments have been 2,422,525 
bbl. to show a slight decline from 





WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY | 
~ FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bids. 
E. J. BURKE O4 LL, 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 

















i OE & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJTLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
83rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 











Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street 








New York, N. Y. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1328 











BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 








Teletype KC 535 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Addrs “Mobil” 


: “Cosmo” and 








EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 
Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3,15 


Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 
Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 


Exporters of Flour 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 


Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 








DONSZELMANN EN CO. 0.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 
Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 
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the 2,698,413 bbl. shipped in the same 
period last year. 

A survey of the October ship- 
ments reveals gains to Central A- 
merica, Colombia, Japan and the 
West Indies while shipments to the 
Philippines and Hongkong were low- 
er. Following are the month's clear- 
ances; Philippines 136,783 bbl; Cen- 
tral America 34,854; Japan 20,632; 
Hongkong 17,628; Colombia 10,717; 
West Indies 8,932; Panama 7,055; 
Straits Settlements 6,862; Thailand 
6,251; India 5,805; Ecuador 308, South 
America 255; U.S. Pacific 112 and 
South Sea Islands 87 bbl. 
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McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address; ‘“Gratns,'’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam"” 











SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 








, Cae Address: ‘‘Flourimport” 


VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








N V. Algemeene Handel-en 
. ¢ Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





an 
Al 
A Heerengracht 209 


Ww BOAR 
ie ( \ AMSTERDAM 
vi 


HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 





Cable Address: ‘Doxrrgacn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 19138 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Florme!l,” Oslo 











A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 
Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Costeinget = ROTTERDAM 


“Rurodam,”’ Rotterdam 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, B. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 





WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 














ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornstad” 











ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch ), Donegall Street, Belfast 


W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D, P. Howie John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. 1. F. Business Mach Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘‘WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Johnny” 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 








Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
165 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C,5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas #t., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High st., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 








GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEERDINGSTUFFS 


“Medium” 











Cable Address 

















N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIB COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 














OPERATING 


~ SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 





Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business... 
4 and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


— iTV it Dh A711 5 FY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY 


BOARD OF 








TRADE 3UILDING 


J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 


MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mar. 


E. M. SUMMERS 
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The admiration displayed at the 
completion of our $2 million 
modernization program has re- 
sounded from coast to — 
Everything’s new from to’ ~ Ag 
bottom! 1501 rooms, lobby, 
dining rooms, function rooms 
~<all restyled for your comfort 
andenjoyment. Our famous near- 
to-everything location, and our 
moderate rates remain ‘the same. 
Only Loop hotel with drive-in 
garage. Make the New Sherman 
your Chicago headquarters. 
WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS 


7 COLLEGE INN 
PORTERHOUSE 


KT) Well ofthe. Sen 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
_ Formers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 
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of Canada, 
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“Golden Loaf” ravsou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 
program of services to its advertisers, in- 
cluding bulletin and list services. Are you 
taking advantage of this service program? 


Ask for more details. 





























on schedule \ 





Modern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
ELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


* “INovadelox” and “N-Richment-A" Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NAfI 





ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A TREE 
. . . but carelessness can kill it 


The loss of America’s forests through fire is one of our most 
shameful wastes. Think of it—last year 20 million acres of 
America’s wooded land went up in smoke! 90% of these 
fires were caused by carelessness. 


Yet it takes so little time to be careful. Make sure all matches 
and cigarettes are out before you toss them away. When you 
leave a camp site, be sure to drown the fire. Watch flying 
sparks from fires. Just one match, carelessly tossed, can start 
a fire that will destroy hundreds of acres of our forests, and 
make people and forest animals homeless, and interfere with 
the flow of water vital for domestic use, irrigation, food pro- 
duction, and hydroelectric power. 


Won't you take time to be careful? 





